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When the voters of New Hamp- 
shire go to the polls on Tuesday, 
November 8, 1920, each will be hand- 
ed two ballots. One of the strips 
of paper will bear the names of the 
various candidates to be voted for, 
from presidential electors to repre- 
sentatives in the legislature. On 
the other will be printed the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. Do you approve of empower- 
ing the legislature to impose and 
levy taxes on incomes, which taxes 
may be classified, graduated and pro- 
gressive, with reasonable exemp- 
tions ;—as proposed in the amend- 
ment to the constitution? 


2. Do you approve of providing 
in terms that taxes on property when 
passing by will or inheritance may 
be classified, graduated and progres- 


sive, and with reasonable exemp- 
tions ;—as proposed in the amend- 
ment to the constitution? 

3. Do you approve of giving the 
Governor authority to approve or 
disapprove any separate appropria- 
tion contained in any bill or resolu- 
tion;—as proposed in the amend- 
ment to the constitution ? 

4. Do you approve of providing 
that the whole number of members 
in the House of Representatives 
shall not be less than 300 nor more 
than 325; that representation shall 
be in proportion to the average total 
number of ballots cast in presiden- 
tial elections ; the legislature to make 
the apportionment of representatives 
at definite periods; and of providing 
that there shall be required for each 
representative additional to the first, 
three times the number of ballots 
required for one representative, with 


Pearson. 


the proviso that a town, ward or 
place which has cast less than the 
number of ballots required to entitle 
it to a representative all of the time 
may send a representative a propor- 
tionate part of the time;—as pro- 
posed in the amendment to the con- 
stitution? 

5. Do you approve of amending 
the Bill of Rights by striking out 
the provision that no person who is 
conscientiously scrupulous about the 
lawfulness of bearing arms shall be 
compelled thereto, provided he will 
pay an equivalent ;—as proposed in 
the amendment to the constitution? 

6. Do you approve of amending 
the Bill of Rights by striking out 
the words “rightly grounded on 
evangelical principles” after the 
words “As morality and piety,” and 
striking out the word “Protestant” 
before the words “teachers of piety, 
religion and morality;’—as_ pro- 
posed in the amendment to the corf- 
stitution ? 

7. Do you approve of amending 
the Bill of Rights by striking out 
the provision that pensions shall not 
be granted for more than one year 
at a time;—as proposed in the 
amendment to the constitution? 

Prior to election day the Secretary 
of State will have distributed to the 
voters through the town and city 
clerks 125,000 copies of these ques- 
tions, the amendments to the con- 
stitution and the parts of the con- 
stitution which it is proposed to 
amend. 

Every voter is expected to mark a 
cross in the square marked “yes” or 
the square marked “no” accompa- 
nying each of these questions. 









Where the “yes” crosses are twice 
as numerous as the “no” crosses, the 
constitution will be amended as pro- 
posed under that number. Pro- 


posed amendments which fail to se- 
cure a two-thirds vote in their favor 
will be defeated. 


Hon. Atsert O. Brown oF MANCHESTER 
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was a joint resolution providing for 
taking the sense of the qualified vot- 
ers of the State on the subject of a 
revision of the constitution during 
the year 1918. The vote was taken 
November 7, 1916, and resulted in 
favor of such revision, 21,589 to 





President of the Convention. 


Thus the verdict will be passed 
upon the work of the constitutional 
convention of 1918-1920, the tenth 
in the history of the State and the 
only one to resume its work after 
so long a recess as that caused by 
the World War. 

In another respect, also, it is al- 
most unique, the small number of 
the amendments which it proposes, 
seven, being equalled by but one of 
its predecessors. 


Chapter 235 of the Laws of 1915 


14,520. 

Chapter 121 of the Laws of 1917 
provided for a convention of dele- 
gates to revise the constitution to 
meet at the capitol in Concord on 
the first Wednesday in June, A. D. 
1918, and Chapter 236 made an ap- 
propriation of $35,000 for the ex- 
penses of such convention. By the 
provisions of Chapter 121 the dele- 
gates to the convention were elected 
at the town meetings of 1918, on the 
second Tuesday in March, and at 
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special elections held in the cities 
on the same day. 

The convention duly met in the 
Hall of Representatives at the State 
House on Wednesday, June 5, 1918. 
Major William H. Trickey of Tilton 
called the delegates to order; Rev. 
William Hathaway Pound, a dele- 
gate from Wolfeboro, offered prayer, 
and Hon, Hosea W. Parker of Clare- 
mont was chosen temporary chair- 
man by acclamation. 

A committee on credentials was 
appointed, with Judge William E. 
Kinney of Claremont as chairman, 
whose report was the next order of 
business. 

On motion of Leslie P. Snow of 
Rochester, the temporary secretary 
was instructed to cast one vote for 
Hon. Albert O. Brown of Manches- 
ter for president of the convention. 

Judge A. Chester Clark of Con- 
cord was elected secretary, and 
Judge Bernard W. Carey of New- 
port, assistant secretary, of the con- 
vention, in the same manner. 

A committee on permanent organ- 
ization of the convention was ap- 
pointed, with Frank P. Quimby of 
Concord as chairman, which subse- 
quently reported as follows: For 
chaplain, Rev. Archibald Black of 
Concord; sergeant-at-arms, Walter 
J. A. Ward of Hillsborough; door- 
keepers, Guy S. Neal of Acworth, 
George Lawrence of Manchester, 
Albert -P. Davis of Concord, Edward 
K. Webster of Concord; warden of 
coat room, George Goodhue of Con- 
cord, assistant, John C, O’Hare of 
Nashua; messenger, Frank L. Ald- 
rich of Manchester, who resigned, 
and was succeeded by Melvin J. Di- 
mond of Danville; stenographers, 
Miss Margaret A. Conway of Con- 
cord, Miss Bertha Goodwin of New- 
port; pages, Joseph H, Lane of Con- 
cord, Walter Pillsbury of Derry. 

A committee on Rules was ap- 
pointed with Hon. James L. Gibson 
of Conway as chairman. 


An unsuccessful attempt was 


made to adjourn the convention at 
this point without action upon any 
proposed amendments, but was de- 
feated on a rollcall, 167% to 180%. 
Another motion, to limit the atten- 
tion of the convention to amend- 
ments bearing upon the subject of 
taxation, was beaten 166 to 149. 

Thursday morning, June 6, seats 
were drawn, and the introduction of 
resolutions embodying proposed 
amendments to the constitution was 
begun. In the afternoon the con- 
vention went into committee of the 
whole, discussed Resolution No. One 
relating to the taxation of growing 
wood and timber, and by a vote of 
159 to 122 decided that it was inex- 
pedient to amend the constitution 
in the manner proposed. 

Friday morning, June 7, 1918, fur- 
ther resolutions were introduced, 
and the President announced the 
standing committees of the conven- 
tion. 

The following resolution, offered 
by Arthur E. Kenison of Ossipee, 
and amended by Elmer E, Wood- 
bury of Woodstock, was debated at 
length and finally adopted by a vote 
of 230 to 79%: “Whereas, the 
United States of America is engaged 
in the great international conflict 
now on, in which the citizens of New 
Hampshire are doing their full share, 
and because of the facts of this great 
war, conditions of all kinds are con- 
stantly changing so that the stan- 
dard of yesterday is not the standard 
of today: 

“Resolved, That when the Con- 
vention adjourns at the morning ses- 
sion it adjourns to the call of a com- 
mittee, consisting of the President 
and one member from each county, 
such call to issue for the reconven- 
ing of this Convention, whenever 
in the opinion of the majority of the 
Committee the public good requires 
it, and, in any event, within one year 
after the conclusion of the present 
war and the establishment of peace, 
such call to be seasonable for the 
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submission of such proposed amend- 
ments as may be agreed upon at 
the succeeding biennial election.” 

The committee authorized by this 
resolution was appointed as follows: 
Albert O. Brown of Manchester, 
president, ex-officio; John Scammon 
of Exeter, Leslie P. Snow of Roches- 
ter, Arthur E. Kenison of Ossipee, 
William A. Plummer of Laconia, 
James O. Lyford of Concord, Charles 
S. Emerson of Milford, Harris H. 
Rice of Rindge, Jesse M. Barton 
of Newport, Edwin J. Bartlett of 
Hanover, and John C, Hutchins of 
Stratford. 

This committee took no action un- 
til December, 1919, when it voted 
to call the convention together for 
the resumption of its work on Tues- 
day, January 13, 1920. 

When that day arrived it ‘was 
found that 31 of the delegates or- 
iginally elected to the convention 
had died and that 13 had resigned. 
The secretary of the convention had 
died and the chaplain had removed 
to another state. Some, but not all, 
of the vacancies, had been filled by 
special elections, the committee on 
credentials, reporting to the conven- 
tion the following new delegates: 

Reginald C. Stevenson, Exeter; 
Harry C. Peyser, Portsmouth; 
Frank H. Pearson, Stratham; 
Charles A. Fairbanks and Edward 
Durnin, Dover; William T. Gunni- 
son, Rochester; George A. Blan- 
chard, Moultonborough; Harry W. 
Burleigh, Franklin; Joseph J. Do- 
herty, Concord; George E. Barnard, 
Hopkinton; Fred C. Johnson, South 
Hampton; George Gale, Bartlett; 
John A. Hammond, Gilford; Ben- 
jamin F. W. Russell, Peterborough ; 
William B. Cabot, Dublin; Herman 
C. Rice, Keene; Almon E. Clark, 
Acworth; William Birch, Lyman; 
Horace E. Morrison, Piermont; 
Walter I, Lee, Thornton; Fred H. 
Noyes, Stewartstown; Wilbur L. 
Phelps, New Ipswich; James R. 
Turner, Wentworth’s Location; 


John A, Jaquith, Northfield; Leroy 
M. Streeter and Joseph P. Chatel, 
Manchester. 

Judge Carey was promoted from 
assistant secretary to secretary to 
fill the vacancy caused by Judge 
Clark’s death; and Wayne M. 
Plummer, Esq., of Laconia, was 
elected assistant secretary. The 
committee on organization recom- 
mended the choice as chaplain in 
Rev. Mr. Black’s place of Rev. Har- 
old H. Niles of Concord, chaplain of 
the Legislature. Many vacancies 
on the standing committees of the 
convention were filled by new ap- 
pointments by the President; and 
there was a new drawing of seats, 
advance choices being given, as in 
the original lottery to the half dozen 
delegates over 80 years of age, to 
the members of the G. A. R., and to 
General Frank S. Streeter of Con- 
cord, president of a former conven- 
tion. 

The convention got into action 
with unexpected promptness through 
the enterprise of the committee on 
legislative department which met on. 
the evening of Monday, the 12th, 
and prepared for submission to the 
convention a resolution embodying 
the income tax amendment to the 
constitution. Chairman Lyford of 
the committee and President Brown 
of the convention supported this res- 
olution in strong speeches and fav- 
orable action was taken upon it 
without a rollcall, on Wednesday. 
Other subjects debated during the 
first week were the giving of gen- 
eral authority to the legislature in 
the matter of taxation and the spe- 
cial taxation of growing wood and 
timber. On Wednesday evening, 
Hon. Joseph Walker of Brookline, 
Mass., spoke on the initiative and 
referendum, and on Thursday even- 
ing President Ernest M. Hopkins 
of Dartmouth College was heard 
on “The Factors of Social Unrest.” 
Eight new amendments were pro- 
posed to the convention during this 
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first week of the renewed session. 
The second week saw three 
amendments adopted without oppo- 
sition; those relating to inheritance 
taxes, items in appropriation bills 
and the “Protestant” wording of the 
sill of Rights. There was an ex- 
cellent debate upon the growing 
wood and timber amendment, after 
which it was defeated 137 to 95. 


that the delegates were not minded 
to remain at the state capitol any 
longer than that. 

On Tuesday, the 27th, the ques- 
tion of the future size of the legisla- 
ture brought one of the best debates 
of the session. 

Wednesday brought the settle- 
ment of the question by the adop- 
tion of the Lyford plan, so-called. 


Hon. JAmes O. LyForp or CoNcorD 
The Efficient Floor-leader of the Convention. 


Called up again during the last week 
of the convention it was again beaten 


223% to 93%. 


The third week of the session: 


opened with, apparently, a great 
amount of work still to be done; but 
after Chairman Bates of the finance 
committee had announced that the 
appropriation for the expenses of 
the convention would be exhausted 
by Thursday night it was evident 


On this day the initiative and refer- 
endum was debated and defeated 
144% to 80%. Thursday, the 
final day, was featured by an earnest 
discussion of the pensions amend- 
ment, and by a series of political 
reminiscences given by Delegates 
Lyford and Metcalf of Concord and 
Brennan of Peterborough, in the 
form of a debate on the resolution 
proposing the abolition of the gov- 





ernor’s council, which was defeated. 
Final adjournment was taken at 
4.30 legislative time, in the afternoon 
of Thursday, January 26, after the 
usual votes of thanks and responses 
and the adoption of the report of 
the committee on finance, showing 
the payment of $23,335.91 to the 419 
delegates for 17 days’ attendance. 

Resolutions prepared by Mr. Met- 
calf and presented by him with ap- 
propriate words of eulogy, were 
adopted upon the deaths of the fol- 
lowing delegates: Albert  S. 
Wetherell of Exeter, Alfred F. How- 
ard and Calvin Page of Portsmouth, 
John T. Welch and John H. Wesley 
of Dover, Ernest A. Wescott of 
Rochester, James E. French of 
Moultonborough, George W. Stone 
of Andover, Gilbert Hodges of 
Franklin, Mason T. Ela of Warner, 
Richard R. Allen, Henry Weber, 
Eugene B. Worthen and George I. 
McAllister of Manchester, Fred J. 
Crowell and William J. O’Neil of 
Nashua, Mortier L. Morrison of 
Peterborough, Rockwell F. Craig of 
Marlow, Henry A. Clark of Acworth, 
Dr. W. E. Lawrence of Haverhill, 
Prof. Frank A. Updyke of Hanover, 
John E, Clough of Lyman, John F. 
Merrill of Thornton, Frank C. Clem- 
ent of Warren, J. Howard Wight 
and George W. Gordon of Berlin, 
Edson J. Hill of Concord, George 
W. Morrill of Gilford, Lewis H. ‘Coy 
of Wentworth’s Location, Bard 
B. Plummer of Milton and Frank 
J. Peaslee of Bradford. 

The delegates who resigned dur- 
ing the convention recess were 
Charles W. Whitcomb of Stratham, 
Eben O. Garland of Bartlett, De- 
Witt C. Howe of Concord, Albert 
S. Carter of Northfield, Henry C. 
Davis of Hopkinton, Charles M. 
Norwood of Keene, William H. 
Watson of Keene, Harry A. G. Abbe 
of Dublin, Leon D. Ripley of Stew- 
artstown, Thomas M. Dillingham of 
Roxbury, Philip F. Gordon of New 
Ipswich, Charles F, Floyd of South 
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Hampton and Arlo E. Barnard of 
Piermont. 

The seven amendments adopted 
by the convention were stated at the 
opening of this article. The 28 upon 
which the convention voted that it 
was inexpedient to amend the con- 
stitution as proposed would have 

Given the General Court authority 
to specially tax growing wood and 
timber, (Two resolutions.) 

Given the General Court authority 
to levy all “reasonable” taxes. (Two 
resolutions. ) 

Allowed the future amendment of 
the constitution by the General 
Court submitting proposed amend- 
ments to the people for ratification. 
(Four resolutions.) 

Allowed the Governor to intro- 
duce bills in the Legislature with 
precedence over others. 

Made office-holders automatically 
candidates for re-election unless they 
declined in writing to be so con- 
sidered. 

Limited the right of trial by jury 
in civil cases. 

Created the office of legislative 
draftsman. 

Abolished the executive council. 
(Two resolutions.) 

Established a referendum upon 
measures enacted by the General 
Court. 

Exempted certain. classes of citi- 
zens from taxation. 

Created a single-chamber General 
Court of 100 members chosen from 
20 districts. ; 

Established the size of the House 
of Representatives at 100 members 
chosen from districts. 

Given the full right of suffrage to 
women. (Two resolutions.) 

Made a state senate of 40 mem- 


“bers. 


Given the Governor $5,000 a year 
salary, and the councilors $500 each. 

Increased the pay of members of 
the Legislature. 

Regulated out-of-door advertis- 
ing. 
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Allowed cities and towns to own 
and operate street railways. 

Increased the mean number of 
population required for additional 
representatives in the legislature, 
(Two resolutions.) 

Of the proposed amendments on 
which the convention took favorable 
action, that relating to an income 
tax has never before been submitted 
to the people, nor has the “con- 
scientious objector” amendment to 
the Bill of Rights. 

An inheritance tax amendment 
was submitted in 1912 and had 
18,432 votes in its favor to 9,699 
against, failing of ratification by less 
than a thousand votes. 

The amendment in relation to the 
veto power of the Governor was 
beaten in 1912, having 17,942 votes 
in its favor to 9,325 against. 

Attempts to reduce the size of the 
legislature failed at the referendum 
of 1912 by 21,399 to 10,952; in 1903 
by 20,295 to 13,069; and in 1851 by 
6,189 to 33,652. 

The pension amendment was 
beaten in 1912 by 16,708 to 11,440 
votes, while the so-called “non-sec- 
tarian” amendment to the Bill of 
Rights has been submitted to the 
people by every constitutional con- 
vention beginning with 1851, and al- 
ways has failed of acceptance by 
interest in it displayed during the 
popular vote. Judging from the 
convention there will be more of a 
campaign for the pension resolution 
than any of the other amendments. 

In an address before the Men’s 
Club of the Universalist Church in 
Concord a few days after the close 
of the convention, Hon. James O. 
Lyford had this to say of its work: 

“The Constitutional Convention 
of 1920 was the most business like 
convention that ever assembled in 
New Hampshire to revise the or- 
ganic law of a state. Other con- 
ventions have contained more men 
of distinction than this—men better 
known throughout the state and be- 





yond its limits, but in the quality of 
its average membership and in their 
ability for quickly reaching prac- 
tical results, the convention of 1920 
must be accorded the precedence. 

“The members were representa- 
tive men of their communities— 
men of strong common sense, who 
readily grasped the meaning of the 
propositions submitted for their 
consideration. There was little or 
no oratory in the debates, and little 
inclination on the part of those who 
talked to waste time in flights of 
eloquence. Whoever could state a 
proposition clearly received the un- 
divided attention of the convention. 

“The speeches were all brief, the 
resolution for the taxation of timber 
occupying the most time of any; 
and when the question before the 
convention was understood the 
members were ready to vote upon 
it. They were not tenacious of op- 
inion or obstructive in tactics to 
carry or defeat an amendment. 

“If a proposition did not meet 
with favor, it was graciously aban- 
doned ofter a vote test, and fre- 
quently without call for a division 
of the convention. There was the 
utmost courtesy in the debates 
which were frequently lightened by 
touches of humor. The spirit of the 
convention from the start was to 
confine its work to important 
amendments and to submit as few 
questions to the people as possible.” 

The lack of oratory mentioned by 
Mr. Lyford was one of the unusual 
features of the convention. Only 
50 of the delegates made speeches 
of any length, and it has been esti- 
mated that five per cent of the mem- 
bership did 95 per cent of the talk- 
ing. Sich prominent members as 
former Congressman Hosea W. Par- 
ker of Claremont, Judge William A. 
Plummer of Laconia, W. R. Brown 
of Berlin, John Scammon of Exeter, 
Dwight Hall of Dover, and Merrill 
Shurtleff of Lancaster took no part 
in the debate and General Frank S. 
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Streeter of Concord was not heard 
from until the very last day of the 
convention, when he was moved to 
spirited support of the pensions 
amendment. 

The principal speeches of the con- 
vention were those made by Presi- 
dent Albert O. Brown in opening its 
two sessions, in reviewing the work 


of the convention. Mr. Lyford cer- 
tainly was the “floor leader” of the 
convention and his work in that re- 
spect was splendidly done. His 
able “first assistant” was Hon, Les- 
lie P. Snow of Rochester. 

If the convention had been a po- 
litical body, it would be said that the 
“minority” was well led by Major 





Hon. Hosea W. PARKER OF CLAREMONT 
Temporary President of the Convention. 


accomplished and in taking the floor 
upon the important questions of tax- 
ation. The name of Hon. James O. 
Lyford of Concord will figure most 
frequently in the index, and some 
of those references will be to inter- 
esting and informing remarks upon 
subjects under discussion; but most 
of the references will be to the num- 
erous occasions upon which he made 
the proper motion or suggested the 
proper action to facilitate the work 


James F. Brennan of Peterborough, 
with frequent assistance from Hon. 
Henry H. Metcalf of Concord, and 
vigorous occasional interjections by 
ex-Mayor J. J. Doyle of Nashua; 
while Hon. Rosecrans W. Pillsbury 
of Londonderry, Speaker Charles W. 
Tobey of Temple, William A, Lee 
of Concord and E. Percy Stoddard 
of Portmouth were as energetic as 
usual in debate. 

From an oratorical standpoint the 
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gems of the convention were the 
speeches of Levin J. Chase of Con- 
cord and Justin O. Wellman of New 
London, while careful, thoughtful 
and diligent study of the topics be- 
fore the convention was evidenced 
in the remarks of George H. Duncan 
of Jaffrey, Robert W. Upton of Bow, 
Elmer E. Woodbury of Woodstock, 
Marshall D. Cobleigh of Nashua, 
Dean C, H. Pettee of Durham, 
Philip W. Ayers of Franconia and 
John H. Foster of Waterville. 

In addition to Messrs. Ayers and 
Foster, the debate on the taxation 
of growing wood and timber, which 
was the best of the convention, en- 
listed John C. Hutchins of Stratford, 
John T. Amey of Lancaster, C. H. 
Duncan of Hancock, Charles B. 
Hoyt of Sandwich, Horace F. Hoyt 
of Hanover, John A. Edgerly of 
Tuftonboro, John F. Beede of Mere- 
dith, Judge Omar A. Towne of 
Franklin, Robert M. Wright of San- 
bornton, Charles S. Emerson of Mil- 
ford, Royal L. Page of Gilmanton, 
B. F. W. Russell of Peterborough, 
George H. Eastman of Weare, Dr. 
W. R. Sanders of Derry, Judge 
Jesse M. Barton of Newport, John 
3yrne of Lebanon, George A. 
Veazie of Littleton, George W. 
Pike of Lisbon, Arthur L. Foote of 
Wakefield, Rev. T. S. Tyng of Ash- 


land, William J. Callahan of Keene, 


Henry F,; Pearson of Webster, and 
Walter B. Farmer of Hampton 
Falls. 

The reduction in size of the legis- 
lature, whether by the adoption of 
the district system or by the plan 
finally chosen, called forth good 
speeches from ‘a number of 
the delegates previously men- 
tioned and also from former 
Councilor John B. Cavanaugh 
of Manchester, John P. George 
of Concord, John T. Winn of Nashua 
Curtis B. Childs of Henniker and 
Harry G, Dean of Danbury. Fred 


S. Pillsbury of Manchester ably 
championed the cause of the “con- 
scientious objector.” Principal 
Wallace E. Mason of the Keene Nor- 
mal School led the fight for the pen- 
sions amendment. Professor Ed- 
win J. Bartlett of Hanover and A. 
F. Wentworth of Plymouth made 
their only speeches for and against 
the initiative and _ referendum. 
Charles S. Emerson and Benjamin 
F. Prescott of Milford, Arthur E. 
Kenison of Ossipee, Robert R. Chase 
and William F. Glancy of Manches- 
ter, C. J. Newell of Alstead and A. 
H. Schoolcraft of. Dorchester were 
others who were heard from during 
the debates of the convention. 

Mr. Emerson, ex-Mayor Harry 
W. Spaulding of Manchester, Gen- 
eral Streeter, Judge Barton, Hon. 
John Scammon, Mr. Cavanaugh, 
Hon. John C. Hutchins and Speak- 
er Tobey had the honor of act- 
ing as temporary presidents of tl:e 
convention or as chairmen of the 
committee of the whole, and iil em- 
ulated successfully the eminent fair- 
ness and business-dispatching ability 
of President Albert O. Brown. 

The standing committees of the 
convention,. as appointed by the 
President in June, 1918, were as fol- 
lows: 


On Bill of Rights and Executive 
Department—Streeter of Concord, 
Hall of Dover, Buxton of Boscawen, 
Cavanaugh of Manchester, Pattee of 
Manchester, Gaffney of Nashua, 
Jacobs of Lancaster, Bartlett of 
Hanover, Bowker of Whitefield, 
Howard of Portsmouth, Towne of 
Franklin, Charron of Claremont, 
Meader of Rochester, Norwood of 
Keene, Clement of Warren, Frost of 
Fremont, Towle of Northwood, 
Bartlett of Pittsfield, Goulding of 
Conway, Tilton of Laconia. To fill 
vacancies caused by deaths and res- 
ignations, Gunnison of Rochester, 
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Woodbury of Woodstock and Dort 
of Troy were appointed to this com- 
mittee in January, 1920. 


On Legislative Department—Ly- 
ford of Concord, Amey of Lancaster, 
Snow of Rochester, Barton of New- 
port, Doyle of Nashua, Scammon 
of Exeter, Brennan of Peterborough, 
Spaulding of Manchester, Watson 
of Keene, George I. McAllister of 
Manchester, Hale of Laconia, Evans 
of Gorham, Wright of Sanbornton, 
Brown of Berlin, Duffy of Franklin, 
Eastman of Portsmouth, Butler of 
Haverhill, Haslet of Hillsborough, 
Hutchins of Stratford and Foote of 
Wakefield. The new members of 
this committee at the January ses- 
sion were Parker of Claremont and 
Clarke of Walpole. 


On Judicial Department—Plum- 
mer of Laconia, Howe of Concord, 
Demond of Concord, Upton of Bow, 
Hamblett of Nashua, Belanger of 
Manchester, Prescott of Milford, 
Colby of Claremont, Madden of 
Keene, Donigan of Newbury, Ald- 
rich of Northumberland, Woodbury 
of Salem, Lewis of Amherst, Pettee 
of Durham, Smith of Haverhill, Doe 
of Somersworth, Sise of Ports- 
mouth, Baker of Hillsborough, 
Hodges of Franklin, Chandler of 
Chatham. The vacancies on this 
committee were filled by Price of 
Lisbon and Peyser of Portsmouth. 


On Future Mode of Amending the 
Constitution and Other Proposed 
Amendments—Stone of Andover, 
Page of Portsmouth, Wallace of 
Canaan, Walker of Grantham, Var- 
ney of Rochester, Bartlett of Derry, 
Lawrence of Haverhill, Jones of 
Lebanon, Craig of Marlow, Emer- 
son of Milford, Hull of Bedford, 
Rogers of Pembroke, Morrison of 
Peterborough, Young of Easton, 
Shirley of Conway, Ripley of Stew- 
artstown, Farrell of Manchester, 
Hodgman of Merrimack, Schel- 


lenberg of Manchester, Spring 
of Laconia. By the death of 
Mr. Stone and Judge Page, former 
Councilor Wallace became chairman 
of this committee and there were 
added to it as new members Metcalf 
of Concord, Stevenson of Exeter, 
Booth of Hinsdale, Annis of Cole- 
brook, Kenison of Ossipee and 
Horne of Rochester. 


On Elections—Shurtleff of Lan- 
caster, Brown of Concord, Rollins 
of Alton, Wetherell of Exeter, Ayres 
of Franconia, Huntress of Keene, 
Stanley of Lincoln, Roy of Man- 
chester, Chapman of Manchester, 
Bergquist of Berlin, Hallinan of 
Nashua, Towle of Newmarket, Des- 
chenes of Manchester, Young of 
Rochester, Glancy of Manchester, 
Schenck of Tamworth, Rice of 
Rindge, Sayers of Manchester, 
Davis of Croydon, Smart of Ben- 
nington. The only death on this 
committee was that of Mr. Wether- 
ell, whose place was taken by Mr. 
Duncan of Jaffrey. 


On Finance—French of Moulton- 
borough, Wight of Berlin, Welch 
of Dover, Bates of Exeter, Pariseau 
of Manchester, Hill of Plaistow, 
Brown of Hampton, Davis of Hop- 
kinton, Locke of Laconia, Water- 
man of Lebanon, Emerson of Man- 
chester, Laberge of Manchester, 
Cater of Portsmouth, Dame of 
Newport, Hayford of Newton, Mc- 
Elroy of Manchester, Shaw of Sal- 
isbury, Dillingham of Roxbury, 
Worthen of Manchester and Spauld- 
ing of Stoddard. This committee 
lost four membérs by death and 
two by resignation. Mr. Bates be- 
came the new chairman and _ the 
additional members named were 
Blanchard of Moultonborough, Mc- 
Hugh of Gorham, Fairbanks of 
Dover, Parker of Goffstown, Well- 
man of New London and Russell 
of Peterborough. 
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On Journal—Tobey of Temple, 
Veazie of Littleton, Emerson of 
Hampstead, McDaniel of Notting- 
ham, Hurd of Dover, Knox of Mad- 
bury, A. H.-Chase of Concord, Shaw 
of Chichester, Greer of Goffstown, 
Dickinson of Winchester, Faulkner 
of Swanzey, Beal of Plymouth, 
Hancock of Milan, Pound of Wolfe- 
bore, Clark of Nashua, Frye of Wil- 
ton, True of Plainfield, Perkins of 
Laconia, Dionne of Nashua, Rogers 
of Newport. 


On Credentials—Kinney of Clare- 
mont, Bailey of Sunapee, Temple- 
ton of Exeter, Marvin of Newcastle, 
Andrews of Somersworth, Marshall 
of Dover, Kenison of Ossipee, Morey 
of Hart’s Location, Smith of Cen- 
ter Harbor, Moses of Tilton, Met- 
calf of Concord, Dean of Danbury, 
Fessenden of Brookline, J. J. Mc- 
Allister, Jr., of Manchester, Pierce 
of Winchester, Bullock of Rich- 
mond, Woods of Bath, Woodbury 
of Woodstock, Hutchins of Berlin, 
and Philbrook of Shelburne. Mes- 
srs. Metcalf, Woodbury and Keni- 
son resigned from this committee 
at the opening of January sessions 
and Kennett of Madison, Bunten 
of Dunbarton and Hoyt of Han- 
over were appointed in their places. 


On permanent  organization— 
Quinby of Concord, Livingston of 
Manchester, Entwistle of Ports- 
mouth, Cobleigh of Nashua, Perkins 
of Antrim, Gray of Columbia, Sher- 
ry of Dover, Nute of Farmington, 
Philbrook of Laconia, McNally of 
Rollinsford, Wellman of Keene, 
Ball of Washington, Connor of 
Manchester, Sanders of Derry, Per- 
ley of Enfield, Edgerly of Tufton- 
borough, Bilodeau of Rochester, 
Head of Hooksett, Thompson of 
Concord, Roy of Somersworth. 


On 


Rules—Gibson of Conway, 
Sherman of Claremont, George of 
Concord, Weston of Derry, Wesley 
of Dover, Childs of Henniker, Ma- 


son of Keene, Chase of Manchester, 
Horan of Manchester, Pike of Lis- 
bon, Pillsbury of Manchester, Wes- 
cott of Rochester, Thomas of Straf- 
ford, Whitcomb of Stratham, Stod- 
dard of Portsmouth, King of Wal- 
pole, Paul of Claremont, Lombard 
of Colebrook, Robichaud of Nashua, 
Young of Laconia. 

A special committeé on assign- 
ment of committee rooms was ap- 
pointed with Mr. English of Little- 
ton as chairman. 


Delegate Frank S. Streeter of 
Ward Four, Concord, was President 
of the Constitutional Convention of 
1902 and chairman of the standing 
committee on Bill of Rights and Ex- 
ecutive Department in the Conven- 
tion of 1918-1920. Born in East 
Charleston, Vt., August 5, 1853, the 
son of Daniel and Julia (Wheeler) 
Streeter, he was educated at St. 
Johnsbury Academy, Bates College 
and Dartmouth College, graduating 
from the last named institution in 
1874. Since 1892 he has been a 
member of its board of trustees and 
had an active and important part in 
shaping the tremendous develop- 
ment of the college in the past quar- 
ter-century. In 1913 he received 
from his alma mater the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. General Streeter 
studied law with the late.Chief Jus- 
tice A. P. Carpenter and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1877. For 40 
years he has practiced his profession 
in Concord and has been a dominant 
figure in the bar of city and state, 
as well as taking part in many im- 
portant cases outside of New Hamp- 
shire. A Republican in politics, he 
was a member of the Legislature in 
1885, serving on the Judiciary com- 
mittee ; member of the state commit- 
tee since 1892; president of the state 
convention, and delegate-at-large to 
the national convention, 1896; mem- 
ber of the national committee, 
1907-8. Mr. Streeter served on the 
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staff of Governor Charles A. Busiel 
as judge advocate general. From 
March, 1911, to August, 1913, he was 
a member by Presidential appoint- 
ment of the International Joint 
Commission. He has been presi- 


dent of the State Historical Society, 
the State Bar Association and the 
State Defense League, and is now 


degree Mason, has been president of 
the Wonolancet Club, Concord, for 
many years and is a member of 
numerous other clubs in Manches- 
ter, Boston and Washington, in 
which cities he is almost as well 
known as in his home town. Gen- 
eral Streeter married, November 14, 
1877, Lillian, daughter of Alonzo P. 


Gen. Frank S. STREETER oF CoNncorD 
Chairman of the Bill of Rights and Executive Department Committee. 


president of the State Board of Ed- 
ucation, a work which he regards 
as of the highest importance and to 
which he has devoted himself as- 
siduously since his oppointment by 
Governor John H. Bartlett in 1919. 
He was very active in war work as 
a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the State Committee on Pub- 
lic Safety and on various other 
lines. General Streeter is a 32nd 


and Julia (Goodall) Carpenter of 
Bath. They have. two children, 
Julia (Mrs. Henry Gardner) and 
Thomas W., of the American In- 
ternational Corporation, New York 
City. 


Delegate William Alberto Plum- 
mer of Ward Four, Laconia, 
was the only justice of the 
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state’s supreme or superior courts 
to sit in the convention, so 
that his appointment as chairman of 
the standing committee on Judicial 
Department was very fitting, as well 
as justified by his ability and ex- 
perience. Judge Plummer was born 
in Gilmanton, December 2, 1865, the 
son of Charles Edwin and Mary 
Hoyt (Moody) Plummer, and was 


Superior Court of the state, serving 
until 1913, when, upon the re-organ- 
ization of the state’s judicial system 
he became an associate justice of the 
Supreme Court and so continues. 
The value of his services to the state 
in this position, for which he is em- 
inently fitted, is universally recog- 
nized. Before his appointment to 
the bench Judge Plummer was a 


Jupce WitttAmM A; PLUMMER oF LACONIA 


Chairman of the Committee on Judicial Department. 


educated at Gilmanton Academy, 
Dartmouth College and the Boston 
University Law School, holding de- 
grees from the two latter institu- 


tions. He was admitted to the New 
Hampshire bar in 1889 and practiced 
his profession successfully at La- 
conia, in partnership. with Colonel 
Stephen S. Jewett, until 1907, when 
he was appointed a judge of the 


leader in the Democratic party of 
the state, serving in the House of 
Representatives in 1893 and again 
in 1907, and being chosen a dele- 
gate to the national convention of 
the party at Chicago in 1896. At 
the legislative session of 1907 he 
was the floor leader of the minority. 
Judge Plummer was for 19 years 
a member of the school board of the 
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city of Laconia and for 16 years 
its president. He is a director of 
the Laconia National Bank and the 
Laconia Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation and a trustee and vice-pres- 
ident of the City Savings Bank of 
Laconia. A 33rd degree Mason, he 
is a past grand master of the grand 
lodge of New Hampshire and also 
belongs to the Knights of Pythias, 


Delegate Leslie Perkins Snow of 
Rochester in his several speeches 
upon the more important matters 
coming before the convention dis- 
played the same clearness of thought 
and expression, the same ability as 
an orator and logician, which have 
won him such eminent success in 
the legal profession. He was born 
in Eaton, October 19, 1862, the son 


Hon. LestrE P. SNow or ROCHESTER 


Photo by 
Elks, county, state and national bar 
associations, New Hampshire His- 
torical Society, etc. Judge Plum- 
mer married, January 1, 1890, Ellen 
Frances Murray of Canaan. Their 
son, Wayne M. Plummer, a gradu- 
ate of the Boston University School 
of Law and a member of the New 
Hampshire bar, was assistant secre- 
tary of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. 


Bachrach 


of the late Edwin Snow, one of the 
prominent men of his day in New 
Hampshire public life, and was ed- 
ucated at the Bridgton, Me., Acad- 
emy; Dartmouth College, A. B., 
1886; and Columbian Law School 
(now George Washington Univer- 
sity) LL. B. 1890. When little 
past his majority he served as mod- 
erator of the town of Eaton and as 
representative from that town in the 
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House of 1887 was one of the young- 
est members of that famous body. 
He acted as special pension exam- 
iner, 1887-1890, for the United 
States Government, serving in Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, and Colorado and at 
Washington. He was admitted to 
the Maryland bar in 1890 and to 
that of the state of New Hampshire 
in 1891; and has since practiced his 
profession continuously in Roches- 
ter, at first as a member of the firm 
of Worcester, Gafney & Snow until 
Mr. Gafney died in 1898 and Mr. 
Worcester in 1900. He then con- 
tinued the business individually un- 
til 1917 when the present firm of 
Snow, Snow & Cooper was organ- 
ized. The position which Mr. Snow 
occupies in his profession is shown 
by the fact that he is at the present 
time president of the New Hamp- 
shire Bar Association. Among his 
other activities are the presidency 
of the Rochester National Bank 
since 1902; vice-president Rochester 
Trust Company; president Gafney 
Home for the Aged; five years mem- 
ber of the Rochester school board. 
During the war he was president of 
the Public Safety Committee of 
Rochester; member of the executive 
committee of the Rochester Red 
Cross chapter; city food adminis- 
trator and acting food administrator 
for Strafford county; chairman of 
the first, second, third and fourth 
Liberty Loan local committees; 
chairman Strafford county War Sav- 
ings and Thrift Stamp campaigns ; 
chairman Christmas, 1918, Red 
Cross Roll Call; Strafford county 
district chairman of the United War 
Work campaign; member of the 
committee of the New England Fed- 
eral District for placing certificates 
of indebtedness. In addition his 
two sons, Conrad E. and Leslie W., 
were both commissioned officers 
with the A. E. F. in France. Mr. 
Snow is a 32nd degree Mason, 
Knight Templar and Shriner, an 
Odd Fellow and a member of the 


Theta Delta Chi college fraternity 
(president of its New England As- 
sociation in 1886.) 


James F. Brennan, delegate from 
Peterborough, was born in _ that 
town March 31, 1853; graduated 
from the Maryland University, 
class of 1884, with the degree of 
LL. B.; was admitted to the Mary- 
land and New: Hampshire bars the 
same year; and has since success- 
fully practiced law in his native 
town. He has held many public 
offices, being a member of Governor 
Felker’s staff, 1913-15, with the 
rank of major; member of the House 
of Representatives, 1913, 1915 and 
1917, during which three sessions 
he was on the Judiciary Committee, 
his party’s candidate for speaker and 
floorleader, and advocated some of 


. the most important legislation of 


those sessions. Of the 26 bills he 
introduced during his terms as leg- 
islator 23 were enacted into law. 
He took a prominent part as dele- 
gate in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1918-20, serving on the Leg- 
islative Committee. He is the first 
Democrat elected as a representa- 
tive or delegate from the strongly 
Republican town of Peterborough 
in nearly seventy years. He 
was one of the three trus- 
tees of the State Library from 
1903 to 1909; a member of the State 
Board of Charities and Correction 
from 1899 to 1918; and has been 
chairman of the Public Library 
Commission of New Hampshire 
since its establishment by statute 
to the present time. He is a mem- 
ber of the New Hampshire Histor- 
ical Society, the American-Irish His- 
torical Society and the Peterborough 
Historical Society, and was elected 
historiographer of the last two at 
their organization. He is a lifelong 
Democrat, serving on its state exe- 
cutive committee many years; was 
a delegate-at-large to his party’s 
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national conventions in 1904 and 
1916; has been presiding officer of 
‘the Democratic State Convention; 
and has been heard on the hustings 
in many campaigns. He served on 
the Selective Draft Board for his 
district during the World War, has 
held many offices in Peterborough 
and is now one of the new Peter- 
borough Hospital grantees and 


session of the constitutional conven- 
tion, but that utterance will remain 
longer in the minds of his fellow 
members than the numerous re- 
marks of some others. That is Mr. 
Chase’s habit as to public life; to 
make few speeches, but to have 
those which he does make well-con- 
sidered, well-expressed and worth 
while. The result is that whenever 


Major JAMES F. BRENNAN OF PETERBOROUGH 


trustees and one of the three trus- 
tees of the Town Library. He has 
travelled widely in America and 
Europe; was never married; has an 
extensive library; and is especially 
interested along literary and histor- 
ical lines. 


Delegate Levin Joynes Chase of 
Ward Three, Concord, made just 
one speech during the January, 1920 


he is heard, on public or semi-pub- 
lic occasions, he is given the closest 
attention. Mr. Chase was born in 
Philadelphia, Pa., February 6, 1862, 
the son of Reginald Heber and 
Susan (Stanwood) Chase, and was 
educated in private schools in that 
city. For many years he was in 
the employ of the Wells-Fargo Ex- 
press Company at San Francisco, 
Cal., but since January 1, 1909, he 
has been the manager of the Con- 
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cord Electric Company and a lead- 
ing figure in the life of the Capital 
City. In 1913 and 1915 he repre- 
sented his ward in the State House 
of Representatives and there made 
a reputation for eloquence, wit and 
substance in speech which has made 
him much in demand throughout the 
State as an after dinner speaker and 
orator of occasion. He is a trustee 





married Bertha Louise Adams, and 
their home is in the West Concord 
suburb of the capital city. Asa 
writer, Mr. Chase has few equals 
and no superiors in New Hamp- 
shire; but the fact that much of his 
work has not been published over 
his own signature has deprived him 
of the full credit which is due him 
for the grace of style, breadth of 


Hon. Levin J. CHASE oF CoNcorD 
Photo by the Kimball Studio, Concord, N. H. 


of the Concord Public Library, and 
was for several years president of 
the Concord Board of Trade, a po- 
sition to whose duties he devoted 
much valuable time and _ result- 
bringing attention. He is a mem- 
ber of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, Elks, Wonolancet Club, 
Snowshoe Club, Beaver Meadow 
Golf Club; is an Episcopalian and 
a Republican. January 2, 1905, he 


knowledge and culture, bright wit 
and keen observation which are in 
evidence in all his contributions to 
the printed page. 


Delegate Willis George Buxton 
of Boscawen shares with Delegate 
Rosecrans W, Pillsbury of London- 
derry the distinction of having had 
the greatest amount of experience 
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in amending constitutions, each 
having been a member of the con- 
ventions of 1889, 1902, 1912 and 
1918-1920. In this convention Mr. 
Buxton was a member of the stand- 
ing committee on Bill of Rights and 
Executive Department and mani- 
fested the independence and indi- 
viduality for which he is well known 
by heading the list of signers of the 
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1882, when he became a partner of 
the late Judge Nehemiah Butler at 
Penacook and upon the latter’s 
death a year later succeeded to the 
practice which he has since con- 
ducted. Mr. Buxton has long been 
prominent in politics, being a mem- 
ber of the Republican state commit- 
tee 22 years and of the Progressive 
state committee during its existence. 


Hon. Wiuis G. Buxton or BoscAWEN 


minority report in favor of abolish- 


ing the Governor’s council. Mr. 
Buxton was born in Henniker, Aug- 
ust 2Z, 1856, the son of Daniel M. 
and Abbie A. (Whittaker) Buxton, 
and was educated in the academies 
at Clinton Grove and New London 
and at the Boston University Law 
School. Admitted to the New 
Hampshire bar in 1879, Mr. Buxton 
practiced at Hillsborough until 


He was chairman of the committee 
on elections and a member of the 
committee on revision of statutes 
in the House of Representatives of 
1895, and chairman of the judiciary 
committee in the State Senate of 
1897. He was a delegate to the 
Progressive national conventions of 
1912 and 1916. He was associate 
justice of the Concord district court 
for two years and is now judge of 
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the Boscawen municipal court. He 
has served his town as its treasurer, 
library trustee, health board and 
school board member and treasurer 
and superintendent of the water pre- 
cinct. Judge Buxton is a Mason, 
Knight Templar and Odd Fellow; 
member of the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society; trustee of the Mer- 
rimack County Savings Bank; trus- 
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ability and in general qualifications 
for its work, there were few in its 
membership of experience in public 
affairs equal to that of Delegate 
John H. Brown of Ward Six, Con- 
cord. Born in Bridgewater, May 


20, 1850, the son of James and Judith 
B. (Harran) Brown, he was edu- 
cated at the New Hampton Insti- 
tution, where he graduated in 1870. 











Gen. Joun H. Brown or Concorp 
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tee and secretary, since 1895, of the 
New Hampshire Orphans’ Home at 
Franklin. He married June 4, 1884, 
Martha J. Flanders of Penacook. 
Mr. and Mrs. Buxton have travelled 
widely and their hospitable home at 
Penacook is a center of culture and 
civic spirit. 

While the constitutional conven- 
tion of 1918-1920 averaged high in 


In youth he was engaged in trade 
at Bristol and also was in the lum- 
ber business and was a surveyor of 
land. For a time he was a railway 
mail clerk and then for many years 
freight and claim agent for the Bos- 
ton, Concord & Montreal and Bos- 
ton & Maine railroads, during this 
time becoming a resident of Con- 
cord, where he is an extensive owner 
of real estate and a leading citizen. 
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His public service began at Bristol, 
where he was postmaster 1882-5, 
eight years selectman, four years 
deputy sheriff and representative in 
the Legislature of 1891. On the 
staff of Governor Charles A. Busiel 
he served as commissary general, 
thus gaining the title by which he 
commonly is addressed. General 
Brown was an “original McKinley 
man” and in this capacity was 
chosen a delegate to the Republican 
national convention of 1896. In 
1900 he was one of the state’s pres- 
idential electors. For 12 years, 
from 1905 to 1917, Mr. Brown was 
postmaster of Concord, giving that 
important office one of the best ad- 
ministrations in its history. Ata 
special eléction to fill the vacancy 
in the council of Governor Henry 
W. Keyes caused by the death of 
Hon. Edward H. Carroll of Warner, 
General Brown was elected without 
opposition, and at the following reg- 
ular election he was chosen for a 
full term in the council of Governor 
John H. Bartlett. There his good 
judgment and wide knowledge of 
the state’s affairs proved invaluable, 
particularly in his service as the 
member from the council on the 
board of trustees of the state hos- 
pital. In the constitutional con- 
vention he served on the standing 
committee on elections. General 
Brown married, June 10, 1872, Mar- 
ietta Sanborn Lougee of Laconia. 
He is a 32nd degree Mason and 
Shriner and a member of the New 
Hampshire Historical Society, W.- 
nolancet Club, etc. 


The following veterans of the 
Civil War were elected as delegates 
to this Constitutional Convention: 
Nathaniel P. Ordway of Greenland, 
Thomas Entwistle of Portsmouth, 
Martin L. Schenck of Tamworth, 
William H. Trickey of Tilton, Joab 
N. Patterson of Concord, Ansel C. 
Smart of Bennington, Daniel W. 
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Hayden of Hollis, Robert E. 
Wheeler of Manchester, Mortier L. 
Morrison of Peterboro, (died during 
the recess of the convention) Ed- 
ward A. Kingsbury of Keene, Asa 
C. Dort of Troy, Dr, George W. 
Pierce of Winchester, Hiram C. 
Sherman of Claremont, Daniel R. 
Gilchrist of Monroe, John Gray of 
Columbia, Antipus H. Curtis of 
Northumberland. There was no 
more notable group than this in the 
convention and one of the pleasant- 
est features of the session was the 
honor paid its members in giving 
them prior choice of desirable seats. 
Although most of the oldest mem- 
bers of the convention were included 
in this group their fidelity to duty 
was as marked as in the Sixties and 
theirs were not the names which 
were missing from the _ rollcalls. 
One of the youngest appearing of 
this body of fine old veterans and 
one of the most genial and popular 
of all the delegates was Martin L. 
Schenck of Tamworth, who was ap- 
pointed by the President a member 


‘of the standing committee on Elec- 


tions. Mr. Schenck was no stranger 
to the state house, for he represented 
his town in the General Court of 
1917, serving on two standing com- 
mittees, Roads, Bridges and Canals 
and Military Affairs, and making 
many friends in the Capital City 
who were glad to welcome him back 
as a delegate to the convention. 
Born near Flemington, N. J., he is 
the great-grandson of Major John 
Schenck of the New Jersey line in 
the Revolutionary War, and _ his 
own service in the Civil War, two 
and a half years in Stoneham’s cav- 
alry division of the Army of the 
Potomac and Grierson’s cavalry di- 
vision of the Army of the Tennessee, 
under the immediate command of 
Generals Meade, Grant and Sher- 
man, reflected credit upon his 
patriotic ancestry and his own sterl- 
ing qualities. Among his memories 
are some of Abraham Lincoln in the 
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White House and of every presi- 
dent from Grant to Wilson, with all 
of whom he has shaken hands. Mr. 
Schenck was educated in public 
and private schools at Trenton, N. 
J. He is an Episcopalian, a 32nd 
degree Mason and a member of the 
Sons of the American Revolution 
and various clubs as well as of the 
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honor of an unanimous election as 
delegate from the Republican Ward 
Seven, Concord. Mr. Metcalf was 
born in Newport, April 7, 1841, the 
son of Joseph P. and Lucy (Gould) 
Metcalf. He was educated in pub- 
lic and private schools, at Mt. 
Caesar Seminary, Swanzey, and at 
the law department of the Univer- 
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Hon. Martin L. SCHENCK OF TAMWORTH 


G. A. R. and the Second Cavalry 
Veteran Association: of New Jer- 
sey. 


No member of the convention 
showed more evident interest in its 
work, was more constant in at- 
tendance and attention, than the vet- 
eran journalist and publicist, Henry 
Harrison Metcalf, who, though a 
deep-dyed Democrat, was given the 


sity of Michigan, from which he re- 
ceived the degree of LL. B. in 1865. 
Studying law with Hon Edmund 
Burke of Newport, he was admitted 
to the bar in 1866, but engaged in 
journalism the next year, with the 
result that it became his life. work. 
At different times he has edited the 
White Mountain Republic, Little- 
ton, the People and Patriot, Con- 
cord, the Manchester Union, the 
Dover Press and the Granite Month- 
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ly, of which he was the founder, 
besides doing a large amount of 
other literary work, including the 
compilation and publication of sev- 
eral volumes of biography. Mr. 
Metcalf is a member of the board of 
trustees of the Universalist State 
Convention, president of the New 
Hampshire Old Home Week Asso- 
ciation, past president of the New 
Hampshire S. A. R., and past lect- 
urer of the State Grange, Patrons 


of Husbandry. He was secretary 
of the Concord Board of Trade for 
18 years and of the State Board of 
Trade for nine years. Mr. Metcalf 
has had state-wide prominence in 
politics for half a century, since his 
service as secretary of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee, 1869-70. 
He was a delegate to the national 
convention of the party in 1876; 
president of its state convention in 
1900; and Congressional candidate 
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in the Second District, 1910, besides 
serving as chairman of the city com- 
mittee in Concord for several years. 
In 1913 he was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Samuel D. Felker editor of 
state papers and in the same year 
received the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts from Dartmouth Col- 
lege. Mr. Metcalf married, Decem- 
ber 18, 1869, Mary Jane Metcalf of 
Littleton, and they have three chil- 
dren and seven grandchildren. 


Delegate Charles Sumner Emer- 
son of Milford was one of the most 
useful members of the convention, 
whether in committee service, de- 
bate from the floor or temporary 
presiding officer, as during the con- 





CHARLES S. EMERSON OF MILFORD 


sideration of the initiative and ref- 
erendum amendment. Mr. Emer- 
son was born in Milford, April 2, 
1868, the son of Sumner B. and 
Martha A. (Bales) Emerson. He 
was educated in the Milford public 
schools and at Cushing Academy, 
and has followed in the footsteps of 
his father as the leading merchant 
of his home town. He is president 
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of the Milford Building and Loan 
Association, vice-president of the 
Granite Savings Bank, president of 
the Milford Hospital Association, 
and past president and secretary of 
the Milford Board of Trade. A 
Congregationalist in religious belief, 
he was moderator of the New 
Hampshire Conference of that de- 
nomination, 1915-16. He is a past 
grand master of the I. O. O. F. of 
the state and has been grand rep- 
resentative to the Sovereign Grand 
Lodge for 10 years, serving on im- 
portant committees in that connec- 
tion. By appointment of Governor 
Henry W. Keyes he is chairman of 
the New Hampshire committee on 
the Pilgrim Tercentenary. A Re- 
publican in politics, Mr. Emerson 
has been town moderator since 1910; 
was chairman of the committee on 
public improvements of the House 
of Representatives in 1907 and 1909, 
in that capacity being instrumental 
in bringing about the remodelling 
of the State House and the build- 
ing of the first trunk line highways; 
and his friends intend that he shall 
be a member of the State Senate of 
1921. During the war Mr. Emer- 
son was chairman of the Hills- 
borough County, District No. 2, se- 
lective service board, and two of 
his sons were lieutenants in avia- 
tion. Mr. Emerson married, June 
13, 1889, Estelle F. Abbott, and they 
have three sons and a daughter. 


Delegate Benjamin F. W. Russell 
of Peterborough was born in Bos- 
ton, July 8, 1875, educated in schools 
of Concord, Massachusetts, and was 
graduated from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, class of 
1898. He purchased the “Old Town 
Farm” at Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, in 1912; became a resi- 
dent and voter there in 1914, and is 
there engaged in the breeding of 
Guernsey cattle and general farm- 
ing. He is a member of the firm 
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of Little & Russell, architects, 45 
Bromfield street, ‘Boston,—archi- 
tects of the Peterborough Town 
House, American Guernsey Cattle 
Club Building, Peterborough His- 
torical Building and the Peter- 
borough Hospital. He is a member 
of the Peterborough Grange and 
Men’s Club, Union and Algonquin 
Clubs of Boston, and Brookline 
Country Club; president of Old 
Phoenix Mill Associates Corpora- 


tion of Peterborough, and of the 
Peterborough Hospital Corporation. 
Mr. Russell was chosen at a special 
election to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Hon. Mortier L. 
Morrison. Among the many good 
speeches made in the convention in 
favor of the special taxation of 
growing wood and timber his was 
one of the best. 


Delegate Robert W. Upton of 
Bow, member of the standing com- 
mittee of the convention on Judicial 
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Department, introduced and made 
very able speeches in favor of the 
important proposal for increasing 
the powers of the Legislature in re- 
spect to taxation. Born in Bow, 
February 3, 1884, Mr. Upton grad- 
uated from the Boston University 
Law School in 1907, receiving the 
degree of B. L. magna cum laude, 
and in the same year began the 
practice of his profession in Con- 
cord as a member of the firm of 











Sargent, Niles & Upton. Since the 
death of Mr. Sargent and the with- 
drawal of Mr. Niles because of his 
public service, Mr. Upton has prac- 
ticed alone and with great success. 
A Republican in politics, he repre- 
sented his town in the House of 
Representatives of 1911, serving on 
the Judiciary and Ways and Means 
committees, two very important as- 
signments. He made the original 
draft of the bill establishing the 
New Hampshire Tax Commission 
and also that of the factory inspec- 
tion law passed in 1917. Mr. Up- 


























ton is a member of the executive 
committee of the New Hampshire 
Old Home Week Association ; of the 
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I, O. O. F. and Grange; and of the 
New Hampshire Historical Society. 
He married, Sept. 18, 1912, Martha 
S. Burroughs of Bow and they have 
three children. 


Judge Omar A. Towne, delegate 
from Franklin, made two of the best 
speeches of the convention, one 
each at the June and January ses- 
sions, in favor of the amendment 
allowing the special taxation of 
growing wood and timber. Born 
in Stoddard, Feb. 2, 1851, he was 
educated in the public schools and 
at the Penacook and Wolfeboro 
academies. Since 1875 he has been 
engaged in business at Franklin, at 
first as a printer and _ bookseller. 
In 1884 he bought the Franklin 
Transcript, in 1889 the Merrimack 
Journal and has made the consol- 
idated Journal-Transcript one of the 
best and most influential newspa- 
pers in the State. He also is en- 
gaged in the real estate business. 
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Judge Towne is a Republican, a 


Baptist, a 32nd degree Mason, 
Knight Templar and an Odd Fel- 
low. He was the first president of 
the New Hampshire Weekly Pub- 
lishers Association and also has 
been president of the New Hamp- 
shire Press Association and the New 
Hampshire State Board of Trade. 
He was a delegate to the constitu- 
tional convention of 1889, 22 years 
a member of the Franklin board of 
education; since 1905 justice of the 
Franklin police and municipal 
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courts; secretary and treasurer of 
the Franklin Building and Loan 
Association, clerk of the Webster 
Birthplace Association and of the 
Franklin Hospital Association. 


Delegate John Levi Meader of 
Rochester, member of the standing 
committee on Bill of Rights and 
Executive Department, is one of 
those in the convention who filled 
in the recess between its sessions 
with service in the Legislature. In 
the State Senate of 1919 he repre- 
sented the 23rd district, serving as 
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chairman of the important Commit- 
tee on Finance. Senator Meader 


was born at Gonic (in Rochester) 
September 11, 1878, the son of John 
E. and Clara E. (Varney) Meader. 


Hon. J. Levi MEADER oF ROCHESTER 


He was educated in the public 
schools of Rochester and at the 
Moses Brgwn®* School, Providence. 
R. I. Evitéring the employ of the 
Gonic Manufacturing Company. 
upon leaving school, he learned the 
business thoroughly and was the 
superintendent of the plant 1908- 
1915, since which time he has been 
the company’s agent. Mr. Meader 
was a thember of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1907, and in 1917 was 
mayor of his city. He is a member 
of the Republican state committee 
and chairman of the Republican 
city committee. In religious belief 
he is affiliated with the Friends and 
in fraternal circles he is a member 
of the various Masonic bodies, 
lodge, chapter, council, commandery 
and shrine. Senator Meader mar- 
ried, Oct. 2, 1901, Lila Anna Mal- 
vern of Chicago and they have three 
children. 
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Delegate John Fred Beede of 
Meredith, a member of the standing 
committee on Time and Mode of 
Submitting to the People Amend- 
ments Agreed to by the Convention, 
was born in Meredith, April 8, 1859, 
and educated in the public schools 
there, at Tilton Seminary and at 
Yale College, class of 1882. Banking 
was his choice as a life work and 
for three years after graduation 
he was engaged in that business in 
Boston, New York City and Buffalo. 
Returning to Meredith upon the 
death of his father in 1885, he has 
been since that time an officer of the 
Meredith Village Savings Bank and 
its president since 1904. Of the 


Hon. J. F. BeepE or MEREDITH 


People’s National Bank at Laconia 
he has been a director for 20 years. 
Mr. Beede is a trustee of Tilton 
Seminary, president of the Congre- 
gational Society of Meredith Vil- 
lage and interested in many local 
enterprises of that town, succeeding 
as one of its principal business men 
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his father, the late John W. Beede. 
Mr. Beede is a Republican in pol- 
itics. He married in 1901 Martha 


B., daughter of the late Hon. Wood- 
bury L. Welcher of Laconia, and 
they have two children, Frances 
Melcher and John Woodbury. 


Delegate Horace F. Hoyt of Han- 
over, whose voice often was raised 
in the convention in behalf of the 
farmer and his interests, was born 
in Enfield, October 26, 1842, the son 
of Horace F. and Caroline E. (Har- 
dy) Hoyt. Since childhood he has 
resided in Hanover where he at- 
tended the public schools. For more 


Hon. Horace F. Hoyt or HANOVER 


than 50 years he has been conspicu- 
ous in public, among the  of- 
fices which he has held being select- 
man of Hanover, 1868-73; commis- 
sioner for Grafton county, 1894- 
1912, nominated by acclamation 
eight times; member New Hamp- 
shire House of Representatives 1893, 
chairman committee on _ retrench- 
ment and reform; 1915, chairman 
committee on county affairs (vice- 
president Farmers’ Council), 1917 
chairman committee on county af- 
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fairs, member committee on equali- 
zation of taxes; superintendent 
Hanover Town Farm, 1887-90; 
served as tax collector for Hanover 
30 years in succession; trustee of 
public funds; director and treasurer 
Hanover Public Library; president 
Etna Creamery Association; direc- 
tor and trustee Baptist Church, 
Etna; director Dartmouth Savings 
Bank; Mason for more than 50 
years; member Franklin lodge, and 
St. Andrew’s Chapter, R. A. M., 
Lebanon, and has taken the Templar 
degrees; Patron of Husbandry 42 
years; chaplain. Mascoma Valley 
Pomona Grange 27 years, and New 
Hampshire State Grange 12 years, 
and still in office. Mr. Hoyt is a 
Baptist and a Republican. He cast 
his first vote for Abraham Lincoln 
for president, and has missed vot- 
ing at no election since, except the 
primary of 1916, when he was ill 
in a hospital. 


Delegate Frank Wilbert Hamlin 
of Charlestown was born in that 
town, June 14, 1863, the son of 
George Washington and Ellen L. 
Hamlin. He was educated in the 
public schools and as a young man 
began a highly successful business 
career in his native town which has 
continued to the present time; he 
being the proprietor of the Hamlin 
Department Store since 1887 and 
president and director of the Con- 
necticut River National Bank of 
Charlestown. He is treasurer and 
junior warden of St. Luke’s Epis- 
copal Church there; justice of the 
municipal court; trustee and treas- 
urer of the Silsby Free Library; 
and trustee of the town trust funds. 
A Republican in politics, he was a 
member of the House of Represen- 
tatives of 1903, serving as chairman 
of the committee on Claims, and in 
the State Senate of 1909 represented 
the Seventh District, being chair- 
man of the committee on Banks and 
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a member of the committees on Re- 
vision of the Laws, Incorporations, 
Claims and School for Feeble- 
Minded. In 1919 he was appointed 














Hon. F. W. HAMLIN oF CHARLESTOWN 








a trustee of the State Industrial 
School. He was a leader and active 
participant in all the war “drives” 
and did more than his share in 
bringing them through to success. 
This year Mr. Hamlin has an- 
nounced his candidacy for the nomi- 
nation of his party as Councilor in 
the Fifth District, a place for which 
his public and private record alike 
show him to be well qualified. He 
is a member of the various branches 
of the I. O. O. F. order. December 
26, 1887, he married Ada E. Perry. 


Delegate Orville D. Fessenden of 
Brookline, a member of the conven- 
tion’s committee on credentials, has 
had three experiences as a constitu- 
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tion mender, having represented his 
town in the conventions of 1902 and 
1912, as well as that of 1918-1920. 
He also has served under the dome 
as a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1897, when he was 
a member of the committee on pub- 
lic health, and in 1905, when he 
served on the committee on manu- 
factures. Mr. Fessenden was born 
in Boston, April 11, 1865, and was 
educated in the public schools and at 
Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, 
Mass. He isa dealer in flour, grain, 





Hon. O. D. FESSENDEN OF BROOKLINE 


coal, wood and lumber and a leading 
citizen of his town, where he has 
been moderator and member of the 
school board, chairman of the Pub- 
lic Safety Committee, etc. In 1918 
he was a candidate for State Sen- 
ator from the 12th district. 


Delegate Asa C. Dort of Troy was 
born in Marlborough in 1843 and 
educated in the town schools, at 
Tilton Seminary and at the New 
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Hampshire Commercial College. He 
served in the First New Hampshire 
Cavalry in the War of the Rebellion 
as quartermaster sergeant of Com- 
pany D and is a member of the 
Grand Army of the Republic. Of 
the Masonic order he has been a 


Hon. Asa C. Dort or Troy 


member for 55 years. Mr. Dort 
has held the offices of town clerk, 
fire chief, school treasurer and town 
treasurer for 46 years. He was a 
member of the Legislatures of 1879, 
1881 and 1919, serving on the com- 
mittees on Liquor Laws and Manu- 
factures. Mr. Dort is a Republican 
in politics and a Congregationalist 
in church affiliation. He is mar- 
ried and has one daughter. 


It is probable that no delegate to 
the convention gave more time to 
the study of subjects coming before 
it for consideration than did George 
Henry Duncan of Jaffrey, one of the 
best posted men in New Hamp- 
shire upon the science of govern- 
ment and a fluent speaker in its ex- 
position. Born in Leominster, 


Mass., December 23, 1876, the son 
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of George C. and Mary E. (Cool- 
idge) Duncan, he was educated at 
the Murdock School, Winchendon, 
Mass., and Amherst College, class 
of 1899. Upon the death of his 
father he took up his business as a 
druggist at East Jaffrey and has 
since continued it. He has served 
his town as selectman, member of 
the school board, delegate to the 
constitutional conventions of 1912 
and 1918 and a member of the House 
of Representatives of 1915, serving 
on the committee on Revision of 
the Statutes. From 1915 to 1917 he 
was postmaster at East Jaffrey and 
has been president of the Jaffrey 
Board of Trade. He is a director 
of the Annett Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Mr. Duncan is a Democrat 
in politics, a Mason and Patron of 
Husbandry. November 19, 1900, he 


Hon. G. H. DuNCAN oF JAFFREY 


married Helen Prescott and they 
have one son, George. The Single 
Tax and the Initiative and Refer- 
endum art two important principles 
of government in which Mr. Dun- 
can has taken an especially active 
interest. 
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Delegate Jackson Morton Hoyt, 
born in Newington, Jan. 15, 1850, 
the sixth in descent from William 
Hoyt, who settled there in 1703, has 
been a lifelong resident of the town 
and has served it in some official 
capacity almost continuously since 
he became of age. Chosen town 
clerk at the age of 21, he has served 
as such, in all, 12 years; selectman, 
four terms as chairman of the board; 
tax collector, member of the school 
board, highway agent, supervisor of 


Hon. Jackson M. Hoyt or NEWINGTON 


the check list, auditor, superintend- 
ent of public cemetery for many 
years (which office he now holds, 
with that of moderator for town and 
school meetings), and is the only 
person in town who holds a commis- 


sion as justice of the peace. At the 
State election in 1918 he was unani- 
mously chosen representative to the 
General Court, receiving the support 
of both political parties, although a 
pronounced Democrat. His early 
education was obtained at the dis- 
trict school in Newington, supple- 
mented with a three months term 
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at a business school in Boston. He 
is a member of the Congregational 
Church, and has been senior deacon 
the last eight years and clerk since 
1894, also sexton 36 years. He has 
written a history of the Newington 
church covering a period of 200 
years, which was read by him at the 
anniversary in 1915, and published 
in January, 1916, in the Granite 
Monthly. He claims farming as his 
occupation, although much of his 
time he is engaged in carpentering 
or painting, besides his employment 
in the public cemetery, in which he 
has been employed more or less 
since 1867. During the World War 
he acted as town historian. In 1890 
he copied the early records of the 
town from 1713 to 1820, and with- 
out question is more familiar with 
the history of the town than any 
person living, and is often consulted 
by those seeking information con- 
cerning the old families and their 
descendants. 

When a young man he taught in 
country schools in nearby towns. 
In 1878 he married Miss Mary S. 
Pickering, seventh in descent from 
John Pickering. who settled at 
Portsmouth about 1636. They have 
had nine children, four sons and 
five daughters, of whom seven are 
now living, and seven grandchil- 
dren. About 1875, Mr. Hoyt began 
to write local news for the Dover 
Press, a Democratic paper publish- 
ed by the Hon. Henry H. Metcalf, 


-now of Concord. After the discon- 


tinuance of the Dover paper he fur- 
nished locals from Newington for 
the Portsmouth Times, gradually 
retiring with, now and then, an 
obituary notice. On the 70th anni- 
versary of his birth, Mr: Hoyt was 
at Concord in attendance at the 
Constitutional Convention, where 
he had the pleasure to become ac- 
quainted with two of his kindred, 
Colonel Charles B. Hoyt from 
Sandwich, and Deacon Horace F. 
Hoyt from Hanover, whom he 
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found, by consulting his genealogy, 
to be sixth cousins to him, all three 
having descended, in the eighth 
generation, from John Hoyt, who 
settled at Salisbury, Mass., about 
1635. 


No more effective speech was 
made in the convention than that 
in which Delegate John Corbin 
Hutchins of Stratford successfully 
opposed the amendment looking to 
the special taxation of growing 
wood and timber. In both his re- 
marks from the floor and his hand- 
ling of the convention as its tempo- 
rary presiding officer, Mr. Hutchins 
made it evident why he is generally 
regarded as in the very front rank 
of New Hampshire’s public men. 
Born in Wolcott, Vt., February 3, 
1864, the son of Lewis S. and Mar- 
cia M. (Aiken) Hutchins, he was 


educated in the public schools and 


at Hardwick, Vt., Academy. He 
taught schools for a few terms be- 
fore locating at North Stratford in 
1884 to begin a business career 
there which has been one of eminent 
success in mercantile lines and as 
a lumberman. He is president of 
the Farmer’s Guaranty Savings 
Bank of Colebrook, director of the 
Farmers and ‘Traders National 
Bank, trustee of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, Berlin, director and vice- 
president of the Coos Telephone 
Company. Mr. Hutchins is a Dem- 
ocrat in politics, attends the Baptist 
Church and is prominent in many 
fraternal orders, having been grand 
chancellor of the Knights of Py- 
thias of the State, and being a 32nd 
degree Mason and Knight Templar, 
Odd Fellow and Elk. Mr. Hutchins 
has held all the town offices in 
Stratford; was a member of the 
House of Representatives in 1899 
and the State Senate in 1913, where 
he was the minority leader and 
chairman of the committee on edu- 
cation; delegate to the national 
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Democratic conventions of 1908 and 
1916; and in the latter year the can- 
didate of his party for Governor. 
Mr. Hutchins was appointed in 1918 
by Governor Henry W. Keyes as 
a trustee of the New Hampshire 
College and in 1919 by Governor 
John H. Bartlett a member of the 
state board of education. Mr. Hut- 
chins married, Oct. 24, 1889, Saidee 
H. Mayo, and they have two sons, 
Lieutenant Ralph M. Hutchins and 
Paul A. Hutchins. In the consti- 
tutional convention Mr. Hutchins 
was a valuable member of the stand- 
ing committee on Legislative De- 
partment. 


Delegate William H. Trickey of 
Tilton, who is, also, Rev. William 
H. Trickey, Universalist clergyman, 
Major William H. Trickey, veteran 
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of the Civil War, and Commandant 
William H. Trickey of the New 
Hampshire Soldiers’ Home, had the 
honor of calling the convention to 
order at its initial session in June, 
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1918, and was the author of the 
liberalizing amendment to the Bill 
of Rights, upon which the conven- 
tion took favorable action. Born in 
Exeter, Me., Jan. 22, 1841, the son 
of William and Abigail (Nudd) 
Trickey, he was educated in the 
schools of Wolfeboro, and enlisted 
as a private in the Third New 
Hampshire Volunteers, July 29, 
1861. He was promoted through 
each rank to that of major in the 
same regiment, commanded his 
company in the attack on Fort Wag- 
ner, and his regiment in the attack 
on Fort Fisher; was four times 
wounded during the war; and was 
mustered out August 2, 1865. He 
has been commander of the New 
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Hampshire department, G. A. R., 
and of the Massachusetts Com- 
mandery of the Loyal Legion and 
is a 32nd degree Mason. After the 
war he was engaged for a time in 
the manufacture of shoes at Dover, 
where he served in the city council 
and was a member of the Legisla- 
ture, 1870-1. For some years he 
was in the United States mail ser- 
vice. Deciding to enter the min- 
istry, he graduated from the divinity 
school at Tufts College and held 
pastorates at Newfields, Claremont 
and Hinsdale, N. H., and Danvers, 
Mass., before taking the position at 
the Soldiers’ Home, which he has 
filled so ably and acceptably since 
June 1, 1907. 





INTANGIBLE 


By Ruth Bassett Eddy 


It is not what your vibrant lips invoke, 

Nor e’en the deep, sweet solace of your eyes: 
It is not what you say or what you do, 

It’s something deeper in the soul of you 
That makes my love, like scented incense rise, 
And fold you in the blessing of its smoke. 





HOW LONG WAS A MILE? 


By George B. Upham. 


Every schoolboy can tell us that 
the statute mile is 5,280 feet; but 
it is not generally known when and 
by what statute its length was so 
fixed. - 

Two lines of an Act of Parliament, 
in the thirty-fifth year of Elizabeth’s 
reign, 1593, fixes the length of the 
land mile in all English speaking 
countries today. 

This statute: reads as follows: 
“No new Building shall be erected 
within three Miles of London or 
Westminster. One Dwelling-house 
in-London or Westminster, or three 
Miles thereof, shall not be converted 
into more. No Inmates or Under- 
fitters shall be in the Places afore- 
said*—Commons or Waste Grounds 
lying within three Miles of London 
shall not be inclosed.** A _ mile 
shall contain eight Furlongs, every 
Furlong forty Poles, and every Pole 
shall contain sixteen Foot and an 
half.” 

It by no means follows that this 
statute became immediately known 
to the public, or when known was 
readily accepted as fixing the length 
of the mile in common use, for we 
well know that the English people 
are very slow to accept changes, or 
innovations of any kind. We also 
know that the mile in common use 
in England in the seventeenth cen- 
tury was longer than the statute 
mile. 

When, therefore, did the statute 


mile come into common and general 
use in England and in America? 
What was the length of the mile 
of the Pilgrims around Plymouth, 
and of the Puritans around Boston, 
when they built their roads and set 
up their milestones in the seven- 
teenth century? What was the 
length of the mile of the surveyors 
who made early surveys in the New 
Hampshire wilderness? ‘The en- 
cyclopedias do not tell. us. The 
specialists in the great libraries in 
Boston could not say; nor could 
they, after considerable search, refer 
the inquirer to any source whence 
the information could be obtained. 
The U. S. Bureau of Standards at 
Washington did not know. The U. 
S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 
“passed the buck” to the U. S. Gen- 
eral Land Office, which replied that 
it had no records relating to the 
subject. Finally the U. S. Geolog- 
ical Survey, the last of the depart- 
ments appealed to, kindly referred 
to an article on the “Old English 
Mile,” written by Professor William 
Flinders Petrie, of London Univer- 
sity, and published in the Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh—Session of 1883-84, Vol. 
XII, pp. 254-266, which article, so 
far as known to the writer, contains 
more information on this subject 
than any other publication extant. 
Yet valuable as Professor Petrie’s 
article is, he does not tell us. when 


*The earliest dictionary defines Underfitter as ‘ta Law word for an Inmate or Ledger.” 
This word also appears as undersitter, the variation doubtless arising from the similarity of 
the old English long s and the letter f. As early as 1580 and for more than half a century 
later proclamations and laws repeatedly but vainly sought to prevent the growth of London 
and its extension into the suburbs. The earliest proclamation of Elizabeth ‘on this subject 
indicates that she and her advisers feared, if the city further increased in numbers, it would 
be impossible to supply it with food and the necessities of life at reasonable prices, also that 
they feared plague or pestilence. The population was about 160,000 at that time. The sub- 
urbs, without the walls, then had a bad name, as “all those disreputable persons who could 
find no shelter in the city settled in these outlying districts.”” A writer of the time observed 
“how happy were the cities if they had no suburbs.” 


**Mile has come down into our daily speech from the Latin mille, thousand. The Roman 
mile was a thousand paces, (mille passuum), their pace being the length of the double step, 
that made by one foot from the place where it was lifted until it was put on the ground 
again. Their foot was about 11.64 English inches, and their mile about 432 feet shorter than 
the statute mile. N 
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the Statute mile came into common 
and general use.* 

At the beginning Professor Petrie 
says: “The length of the old Eng- 
lish mile has hitherto been so un- 
certain that any fresh light upon it 
is well worthy of study.” After 
mentioning certain new sources of 
information, he continues “It is 
proposed, therefore, in this paper to 
bring together all the data worth 
consideration, beginning with the 
most recent and so arrive at 
some definite statements within 
known limits of uncertainty.” 

Later in his paper he says: “It 
may seem rather astonishing to see 
on all maps, until within recent 
years, such a careful definition of 
miles as ‘statute miles, 69%4 to 1°; 
but the need for this explicitness 
arose from the great confusion 
which existed between different 
miles.” 

In Gibson’s edition of “Camden’s 


Britannia,” published in 1695, and 
containing forty or more maps of 


English countries and localities, 
there are no less than three varying 
scales on nearly all the maps for 
three different kinds of miles, two 
of them considerably longer than 
the statute mile. The “great” mile 
equalled 1.29 statute miles, the 
“middle,” 1.167, and the “small,” 
1.037. Petrie says of them: “Now 
these values are very exactly in the 
proportion of 10, 9, and 8; and since 
we cannot doubt that the 1.037 was 
intended for the statute mile of 
8 furlongs, it seems that these three 
miles were 10, 9, and 8 furlongs re- 
spectively.” 

Even more to the point of our in- 
quiry are Petrie’s studies of the 
maps of Ogilby, the great surveyor 
of England, to whom the first accur- 
ate road maps and measurements 
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are due. He published his atlas, 
“Itinerarium Angliae,” in 1675—the 
typographical edition of his work, 
“The Travellers Guide,” is dated 
1699. It mentions “the miles of 
‘horizontal distance’. (i.e., as _ the 
crow flies), those of ‘vulgar compu- 
tation,’ (i.e., the old long miles), 
and those of ‘dimensuration,’ (i.e., 
the statute miles).” In Petrie’s in- 
vestigation of the Ogilby maps “the 
roads were broken up into lengths 
of about forty miles each for pur- 
poses of comparison of the mile 
lengths. The lengths compared to- 
gether are in all 154 in number, of 
which 134 belong to the old mile, 
the other 20 to the Northwest of 
England and the Welsh mile. 
From the mean of these 134 lengths 
the old mile appears as 1.307” 
statute miles. 

Now comes the most significant 
statement, for our purposes, in 
Petrie’s article. Still writing of 
these 134 lengths he says: “The 
posting miles which are given, 
though agreeing in general with the 
old miles, yet in nine cases are 
shorter, and in two cases a little 
longer, the shortest form is equal to 
the statute mile.” He does not 
tell us how many there were of the 
“shortest form,” but if there were 
only nine of them “shorter” than the 
old mile, we may fairly take it that 
there were still fewer of the “short- 
est form” which he says was “equal 
to the statute mile.” 

If about a century after the legal- 
ization of the statute mile so little 
was it in common use in England, 
what may we expect of New Eng- 
land at the same period and later? 

If the old English mile, equal to 
1.307 statute miles was the “popu- 
lar”’** and “posting” mile in Eng- 
land down through the seventeenth 


*Petrie refers to the old English miles as “‘the popular mile during the four centuries 


in which we have traced it,’’ 


ending about 1700. 


**Captain John Smith, “sometimes Governor of Virginia and Admirall of New England,” was 
clearly aware of the statute mile of eight furlongs, for in his ‘Sea Grammar,” published in 


1627, writing of the highest mountain as “ten furlongs perpendicular,” 


and a quarter.” 


But Captain John Smith was not only abreast of his time, 


he says “that is a mile 
he was far 


ahead of it, and knew the value of the statute mile as an equal multiple of the furlong. In 
his charts, as might be expected, he uses the nautical mile, sixty to the degree. 
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century and probably later, was the 
common road or milestone mile, and 
the usual surveyor’s mile of New 
England, any shorter or different 
length at the same time? That 
seems unlikely, although of course, 
possible.* No reason is apparent 
why the statute mile should have 
been commonly adopted here any 
earlier than in England. 

Several pamphlets and articles 
about Mile-stones in New England, 
particularly around Boston, have 
been written, but, with one ex- 
ception, it does not seem to have 
occurred to the writers to consider 
the distance between them. In 
writing of the milestones between 
Boston and Quincy, Mr. Read says: 
“The total distance, 1034 miles plus 
one rod, indicates that the stones 
were not placed in their proper lo- 
cations, and furthermore the dis- 
tances between them vary from 78 
to 120 chains.” This seems hope- 
less. It is nevertheless hoped that 
some of our learned antiquarians 
will give careful consideration to the 
length of the early New England 
mile. In such inquiry it would be 
useless to consider milestones set 
later than the early part of the 
eighteenth century, and perhaps use- 


less to consider the earlier 
ones, for few, if any, of 
these are now in ‘their orig- 


inal locations. If sure of the old 
route some information might be 
gained by measuring accurately to 
an early milestone twenty or thirty 
miles distant from the “Town 
House,” formerly on the site of the 
present Old State House, in Boston; 
but early surveyor’s records, stating 
the length of the mile in feet, would 
be more convincing. 

Much that Professor Petrie writes 
is of great interest to the topogra- 
pher, civil engineer and surveyor. 
One of his very interesting conclu- 
sions is that by the change of the 
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mediaeval English foot from 13.22 
inches to the foot of 12 inches, “we 
have lost the basis of a decimal sys- 
tem of measures, and thus compli- 
cated our land measure in a most 
troublesome manner.” He gives the 
series of measures making up the 
mediaeval mile as follows: 


1 foot 13.22 inches 
6 feet—1 fathom 79.32 inches 
10 fathoms—1 chain 793.02 inches 


10 chains—1 furlong 7932.00 inches 
10 furlongs—Ilmile 79320.00 inches 
equals 1.252 statute miles. 

It may be noted that the number 
of inches in the mediaeval furlong, 
as per the above table, is only 12 
more than in the modern furlong. 
The furlong, Anglo-Saxon furlang, 
was the length of a furrow, the 
standard drive of a plough before 
it was turned. “The statute mile 
and furlong were probably indepen- 
dent of each other originally. The 
earliest mile near the statute mile 
was one of 5000 feet, defined in the 
Canterbury registers as 7% fur- 
longs, 3 perches and 2 palms, about 
1350 A.D. Then about 1470 A. D. 
a mile appears of 8 furlongs, which 
first received legal recognition in 
1593 A. D. Now if the mile of 8 
furlongs had always existed, it is 
very unlikely that one containing a 
fractional number of furlongs would 
have arisen, so it is probable that 
the furlong is the older measure, 
and that the mile was adapted to fit 
it. And this is also indicated by 
the register of Battle Abbey men- 
tioning furlongs but not miles, so 
the furlong appears a long time be- 
fore the mile.” 

In summing up, Petrie says: “On 
the whole I should incline to fix the 
value of the old English mile as 
1.300 statute miles during the end 
of the fifteenth on to [the end of] 
the seventeenth centuries, and to 
suppose that during the fourteenth 
century and at the beginning of the 


*See, an article by Charles F. Read, in Proceedings Brookline Historical Soc. 1909, p. 21, 


and one by Samuel A, Green in Proceedings Mass. Historical Soc, 1908-9, Vol. 42, 3 series, p. 11. 


HOW LONG WAS A MILE? 


fifteenth, it was lengthening from 
a value of 1.265 which it had in the 
thirteenth century. As it had 
lengthened thus, it is not improba- 
ble that the original value of it was 
still shorter, perhaps not exceeding 
1.250 statute miles.” But from the 
quotation above it appears there was 
in the fourteenth century a shorter 
mile of 5000 feet. 

This, Petrie thinks, was length- 
ened to 5280 feet to make it the even 
multiple of the furlong. It is rather 
strange that in speaking of dis- 
tances we here in New England or- 
dinarily say “an eighth of a mile,” 
instead of using the ancient and in- 
teresting word furlong. It would 
probably be heard frequently in the 
mountains of North Carolina, where 
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in daily use are many words we 
rarely hear, but which in Shak- 
speare’s time were in common use 
in England. 

The varying length of the early 
mile is of interest in New Hamp- 
shire history, if for no other reason 
because it probably entered into fix- 
ing the location of the Mason Curve. 
The Masonian Proprietors would 
naturally desire to place the Curve 
as far west as possible thereby en- 
larging their domain. 

What was the starting point on 
the sea for the measure of the sixty 
miles inland where they were to 
begin the survey of the curve, and 
what was the length of the mile they 
used? These questions will be con- 


sidered in the next article. 





A MARCH DAY 


By Kate J. Kimball 


Without, the brown ground is streaked with old snow. 
The trees are still gray, the stinging winds blow. 
Not even the pines look cheerful and green, 
There, only a rusty blackness is seen. 

My well-cherished vines are lifeless and bare. 
My lovely trim garden, can it be there? 

In that acre of ice and mud and snow 

Will my delicate peas and lettuce grow? 

Of the strawberry vines there’s not a trace. 
Asparagus, where is your filmy lace? 

Not a robin sings, nor Mister Bluebird. 

Not even the brave Chickadee is heard. 

“Ts there one lovely thing without,” I cry. 
“Where’s the lace of the elms against the sky?” 


But within, just see my grate fire glow. 
(There’s a furnace, too, in the cellar below.) 
Here on my table three daffodils bloom, 
Little golden suns in my pleasant room. 

I am warm and safe in my sheltered nook. 

I read on and on in a thrilling book. 

I read of old Europe distraught and torn, 
And thank God America’s young and strong. 
Thank God for the men that flung life away, 
That I may live on in safety today. 





COL. DANIEL HALL 


Colonel Daniel Hall of Dover, sol- 
dier, scholar, lawyer, author, orator, 
and publicist, died at his home, 
Thursday, January 8, 1920, in the 
88th year of a life distinguished alike 
for the length of its days and for 
the usefulness, love and honors with 
which they were filled. 

The story of his career is so well 
and widely known, even to the 
younger generation, that only the 
bare recital of its most salient facts 
is necessary or desirabie here. But 
some brief record of what he accom- 
plished and some simple tribute to 
the talents and virtues he possessed 
should appear in the historical and 
biographical records of the state 
magazine. 

Colonel Hall was born in Bar- 
rington, February 28, 1832, the son 
of Gilman and Eliza (Tuttle) Hall; 
being in the eighth generation from 
John Hall, the first deacon of the 
First Church in Dover, and in the 
seventh generation from Captain 
John Tuttle, one of the great men 
of town and province in the seven- 
teenth century. 

His early life was spent upon his 
father’s farm, but even in boyhood 
days in the district school the 
scholarly bent of his mind was dis- 
closed and promise given of the 
future culture which he attained. 
Save for a few months in the acad- 
emies at Strafford and Tilton, he 
fitted himself for college, and while 
there earned most of the money for 
his expenses, teaching every winter 
in the schools of Barrington; yet 
he graduated at the head of the 
brilliant Dartmouth class of 1854, 
of which but two members now sur- 
vive, President Benjamin A. Kim- 
ball of the Concord & Montreal 
Railroad, and Leander M. Nute of 
Portland, Me. 

After leaving college he was for 


four years a clerk in the New York 
custom house, at the same time be- 
ginning the study of law. This he 
completed in the office of Daniel M. 
Christie at Dover, having lost his 
official position through becoming 
one of the founders of the Republi- 
can party, and was admitted to the 
New Hampshire bar in May, 1860. 

In the summer of 1861, having the 
friendship of Senator John P. Hale, 
he was appointed clerk of a special 
Senate committee engaged in inves- 
tigating the surrender of the Nor- 
folk, Va., navy yard to the Confed- 
erate government, and when that 
work was finished he became clerk 
of the Senate committee on Naval 
Affairs, of which Mr. Hale was 
chairman. 

In March, 1862, he was commis- 
sioned captain in the United States 
Army and participated in the bat- 
tles of Fredericksburg, Antietam, 
Chancellorsville and Gettysburg. 
Invalided home in December, 1863, 
he was nursed back to health by 
his mother, and in June, 1864, was 
appointed provost marshal for the 
First New Hampshire district, with 
headquarters at Portsmouth, and so 
continued until the end of the war. 

After leaving the army, Captain 
Hall resumed the practice of law 
in Dover, but was judge advocate 
with the rank of major in the militia 
under Governor Frederick Smythe 
and an aide-de-camp, with the rank 
of colonel, on the staff of Governor 
Walter Harriman. 

While studying law, Colonel Hall 
had been school commissioner for 
Strafford county, 1859-60. He was 
clerk of the supreme court for Straf- 
ford county, 1866-74; judge of the 
Dover police court, 1868-74; reporter 
of the decisions of the New Hamp- 
shire supreme court, 1876-7; United 
States naval officer of customs for 
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the port of Boston, 1877-85, and del- 
egate to the state constitutional con- 
vention of 1912. 

Esteemed throughout his active 
life a leader in the Republican party, 
he was the president of its state con- 
vention in 1873; chairman of its 
state committee 1874-7; and chair- 
man of the state delegation to the 
national convention of 1876. 

Colonel Hall was a member of the 
board of managers of the state Sol- 
diers’ Home at Tilton from 1889 
until his death. A member of Post 
17, G. A. R., he was commander of 
the department of New Hampshire 
1892-3. He was also a member of 
the Loyal Legion. 

Much interested in historical and 
genealogical research, he had been 
president of the New Hampshire 
‘Historical Society and the Northam 
Colonists Historical Society of 


Dover and was an interested mem- 
ber of the Piscataqua Pioneers So- 


ciety. Before these bodies he had 
delivered valuable addresses in line 
with their objects and purposes. 

Both as a writer and speaker Col- 
onel Hall always was eloquent, in- 
teresting and instructive. His great- 
est effort in this direction undoubt- 
edly was his oration at the unveiling 
of the statue of John P. Hale at 
the State House in Concord in Aug- 
ust, 1892; but the volume of Occa- 
sional Addresses, which he pub- 
lished in that year, contains many 
other excellent examples of the 
great store of knowledge and the 
unusual command of language which 
he brought to the consideration of 
any topic. 

Colonel Hall married, on January 
25, 1877, Sophia, daughter of Jona- 
than T. and Sarah (Hanson) Dodge 
of Rochester, a woman of great 
ability and the finest character, who 
proved a worthy helpmate of her 
distinguished husband until her 
much mourned death, December 1, 
1918. 

Their only child is Arthur Welles- 
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ley Hall, born August 20, 1878, a 
graduate of Harvard, and lawyer in 
Dover, who married Inez, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick H. Bun- 
ker of Dover. Their son, born Feb- 
ruary 12, 1909, carries on the name 
of his grandfather. 

In the last years of his life Colonel 
Hall further endeared himself to his 
fellow citizens of Dover by two acts, 
the presentation of a beautiful sol- 
diers’ monument to the city and the 
establishing of the Woodman Insti- 
tute, which will preserve his mem- 
ory among future generations. 

An old friend of Colonel Hall and 
a long-time contributor to this mag- 
azine, John B. Stevens of Dover, 
has written from the heart the fol- 
lowing tribute to one of New Hamp- 
shire’s best citizens: 

“Colonel Hall died in old age, not 
by a violent stroke from the hand 
of death, not by a sudden rupture 
of the ties of nature, but by a grad- 
ual wearing out. Like ripe fruit, 
he has dropped into his mother’s 
lap. 

“He was very. well known 
throughout the state, and to Dover 
was an open book. The sympathetic 
pen of Dr. A. H. Quint has dealt 
with the incidents of his early life, 
his chief characteristics, deeds and 
words, and a host of newspapers 
have told us he was in all ways ac- 
complished, trustworthy and exper- 
ienced. But something remains. 
There are aspects of the character 
of my old friend, which have not 
been made so prominent as they 
deserve. ; 

“As a young man he was a be- 
liever in most of the doctrines of 
the Democratic party, but unalter- 
ably of opinion that slavery was 
wrong and its extension a mon- 
strous evil. It is not strange that 
development made him a Republi- 
can. But it is unlikely that the 
young man worked out his problem 
logically. The open and cultivated 
mind of youth, under favorable cir- 
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cumstances, takes a higher place 
than that of the mere reasoner. It 
is a higher faculty to see than it 
is to demonstrate what ought to be 
seen. 

“His personal appearance at mid- 
dle age was striking. He was chief- 
ly remarkable for an exceptional 
smile, and the winning fashion of 
his manifestations of interest in 
whatever was in hand. His eyes 
and mouth were full of character, 
his manners simple and dignified, 
and he had that graceful ease which 
comes from early familiarity with 
able men, secure position, friend- 
ship, books and society. 

“Born in Barrington and educat- 
ed at Dartmouth, he made Dover 
his home for many years, and here 
in quiet perseverance, broken only 
by State and Federal office-holding 
all the work of a long and most in- 
dustrious and successful life has 
been done, and well done. 

“The writer’s earliest recollection 


of him dates back to a period an- 


terior to his settling in Dover. We 
used to meet in Deacon Lane’s 
bookstore. What a treat it was to 
roam at will among the varied treas- 
ures the worthy possessor knew 
nothing about. The writer recalls 
looking up to his somewhat older 
companion with mingled awe and 
admiration. From the time of that 
brief and distant association our 
ways diverged. We knew of him 
only by hearsay until he began the 
study of law with Daniel M. 
Christie. 

“We are not competent to speak 
of him as a councilor-at-law, but we 
can say he ‘never spared himself 
when the faintest shadow of obliga- 
tion seemed to call for effort or sac- 
rifice. His fidelity was a proverb 
and an axiom. Very eloquent he 
was, as all who heard his public 
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speech will testify. We leave his 
military career to the surviving vet- 
erans, who shared war’s dangers 
with him. The printed record 
shows toilful and dutiful expendi- 
ture of young strength in his coun- 
try’s behalf. - 

“Early in life he began to lay the 
foundation of a noble library. It 
grew with his years and became a 
near and dear and ever more pre- 
cious possession. In a day when 
the study of language and literature 
began to be considered antiquated— 
a culture not demanded by modern 
life—the sedulously studied English 
of Colonel Hall elicited strong ex- 
pressions of appreciation from 
‘mouths of wisest censure.’ Col- 
onel Hall was a polished scholar 
of the old school. He had a won- 
derful hold on traditional human: 
feeling—talked with unusual attrac- 
tiveness of manner, with sure direct- 
ness, with strong sense and fine 
taste. 

“Long after his printed thoughts 
have ceased to be sought, some 
touch of nature in them, some trait 
of insight or ingenuity of solution 
will come into Dover fireside con- 
versation and remind a future gen- 
eration of the man whose memory 
we honor today. He was a fearless 
champion of all noble causes—a 
booster of misunderstood and fre- 
quently unpopular causes—a defen- 
der of free speech, free toil, free 
schools, guarded ballot boxes. 
Never was man more faithful to his 
vision, never one with whom con- 
viction and avowal, conviction and 
action, were more _ indissolubly 
joined. 

“This is the estimate of one who 
knew him intimately for many 
years and who will retain a pleasant 
memory of his talents and diligent 
search after truth.” , 





A. W. O. L. IN BELGIUM 


By a New Hampshire P. T. Girl (Miss Myma S. Howe) 


It was a sunny June afternoon 
when orders came for two of us to 
leave Germany, where we had been 
with the Third Army in the capacity 
of Reconstruction Aides in Physio 
Therapy. 

We knew that this meant home 
and the good old U. S. A. 

It would have sounded good to 
say and think U. S. A. in France, 


where we had spent almost a year. 


with our boys and where we felt 
at home; but to be leaving Germany 
was joy itself. 

We loved her scenery; but scen- 
ery, it seems, does not make a peo- 
ple, in spite of the theory of en- 
vironment. 

You will say, as many do, “Why, 
we hear so much of their kindness 
to all the Third Army!” 


If you can call plain, every day 


“handshaking,” for the sake of 
what’s coming out of it, kindness, 
perhaps we had it. But should you 
engage in conversation with a Ger- 
man long enough for him to become 
stirred over the war he would al- 
ways end with “Huh! We'll get you 
by another twenty years.” 

Well, we were happy to be going 
back across the border from this 
untouched, picturesque land to the 
shell-torn country where we felt we 
were among friends. 

For some days my pal and I had 
contemplated a little journey A. W. 
O. L. into Belgium. We said “Too 
bad, after seeing so much while on 
leave and on duty, not to see that 
first little country to be trampled 
on by the Boche in his descent on 
humanity.” 

So this bright June day settled the 
argument and at 4 a. m. the follow- 
ing day we were bouncing in an am- 
bulance toward the Bahnhof in 
Trier en route to Luxemburg. At 
Luxemburg we purchased military 
tickets for Brussells (for only five 


francs) and after a hot ride through 
a peaceful, rural country arrived in 
Brussells at 2 p. m. 

First, we thought we would slide 
by the M. P.’s, but on_ second 
thought we knew we could talk a 
24-hour pass out of one of them and 
decided we would play safe to start. 
So, with the desired slip of yellow 
paper, we walked across the Place 
into a busy city and made straight 
for the Y. M. for information in re- 
gard to trips, etc. 

We found a splendid trip, leaving 
at 8 the following morning for 
Bruges, Zeebrugge and Ostende— 
two days—and that 24-hour pass! 
“Never mind, we'll go. All they 
can do to us is to confine us to quar- 
ters on arrival at Brest.” 

So that afternoon we spent taking 
glimpses of Brussells—petit Paris, 
they call it, and so it is, and more 
charming in some ways for its small- 
ness. 

Needless to-say the Palais de Jus- 
tice, the largest building in the 
world, held us for some time; as 
did the old King’s Palace and Hotel 
de Ville, ornate buildings, with 
beautiful carvings and_ statuary 
adorning the outside and inside, old 
Flemish architecture and full of his- 
tory and legends. 

We visited lacemakers, with their 
bobbins flying, feasted on the 
biggest, juiciest strawberries ever 
grown; and, of -course, tried to 
buy a Belgian police dog; but since 
so many Americans had this craze 
we couldn’t produce enough francs, 
the demand having caused the dogs 
to be valued more highly than in the 
old days. bo Pras a! 

We turned in very early to make 
ready for our trip the following day, 
saying, “We'll see more of. Brus- 
sells on our return.” 

The railway trip to Bruges takes 
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one through one of the most beau- 
tiful bits of lowland country imag- 
inable—cunning little white cot- 
tages; huge windmills, waving their 
arms like great birds; long stretches 
of green fertile fields—and then thie 
first signs of destruction. 

It’s a strange hurt that one senses 
when suddenly awakened from a 
lovely quiet dream, looking over 
these beautiful fields, by the loom- 
ing up of the wreck of a home, or 
twisted railroad tracks hurled into 
space, wires pulled down, great 
gaps in the earth, bridges gone. 

Then, again, we dropped into a 
peaceful country, and as we neared 
Bruges, saw no destruction. You 
see Bruges was a German  sub.- 
shelter and they guarded it safely. 

A young aviator was our guide, 
and a good one, too. He walked us 


straight up the narrow, cobblestoned 
street, leading to the Main Place 
and the famous old Belfry of Bruges 


with its sweet chimes sounding 
every quarter hour. Some way or 
other we felt near at home in this 
quaint town. It must have been 
the tower, I believe, and the thought 
of Longfellow’s poem. 

Of all the crooked streets and odd 
people; speaking Flemish and 
dressed in all kinds of garments, too 
full and too small; big wooden shoes 
and no shoes; and all staring at Les 
Americaines and we at them! 

We were billeted in a small house 
with a ladder stairway, huge straw 
beds and the usual scarcity of water. 
Our lunch was excellent, in spite 
of the “poison fright,” as one woman 
persisted in calling poisson frite. 

Immediately after lunch we hiked 
through the town to the submarine 
bases -and sheds on the large canal 
leading to Zeebrugge. A tunnel 
had been built underground to these 
sheds and the Germans and their 
agents had gone back and forth daily 
erecting their gun bases and sheds, 
unknown until too late. 

The sheds are of concrete, im- 
mense buildings, holding eight sub- 
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marines. The cement roof is seven 
feet thick and the rest in proportion. 
It took a crew, in from their daily 
work, three or four weeks to rest 
before going out again. From this 
base 10 submarines were kept at sea 
and eight resting continually until 
May, 1918, when they were bottled 
up by the daring British fleet at 
Zeebrugge and deserted Bruges for 
good. 

We rambled through the debris of 
subs. blown up in the canal and of 
other damaged boats, and gradually 
found ourselves back on the road to 
town and to visit Rubens’ old studio, 
byilt in 1634. 

It has his first picture on its walls 
and many curios of interest in the 
room. Out in the quaint little gar- 
den we were refreshed by a large 
stein of beer and then were ready 
to walk on to see more of this his- 
toric town. 

We ventured into a 16th century 
church where nuns were chanting 
their vesper hymns and prayers; a 
dear little place modelled after the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem. We must also see the 
Chapel of the Holy Blood, built in 
840, where we learned of the Pro- 
cession of the Holy Blood held every 
May, two weeks after the first Mon- 
day after the second of May. A 
vial brought from Jerusalem by a 
count, a leader in the Second Crus- 
ade, contains the Holy Blood, and 
it is placed in a casket worth six 
million francs. The original casket 
was destroyed by the Iconoclasts, 
but John Crab of Bruges modelled 
the present gem after the original 
in 1648. It is in honor of this vial 
of blood that all the people march 
in the famous procession every May. 

But we must hasten on to the 
old Palace of the Lords, to the canals 
and a lace shop, and finally to climb 
the Belfry and look down on the 
old pointed roofs of Bruges, and, 
at last, weary, but happy, to bed. 

The following day beamed on us, 
and we set out for Zeebrugge. »..The 
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country here is very like Holland, 
which is only eight or ten miles 
away. We walked about four miles 
along a splendid esplanade on the 
North Sea to the famous Mole, 
where the British bottled up the 
Germans by sinking the Thetis, 
Iphigenia and Intrepid. Later, we 
saw the Vindictive at Ostende 
where she endeavored to block the 
canal there, but was rammed and 
unable to complete her work. 

So many, many things we did and 
saw! But above all these wonder- 
ful sights and interesting and in- 
structive trips comes the most glo- 
rious scene and the saddest—the one 
never-to-be-forgotten panorama— 
Ypres and Flanders fields. 

We left the train at 6.30 a. m. to 
walk over these fields. The sun was 
breaking through a haze that made 
the crushed white walls of Ypres 
look more ghostlike. 

We shuddered at the ruins—the 
Hall of Cloth crumbled except for 
the one lone tower partly standing, 
raising its head to heaven, the one 
thing left in the city high enough 
to reach up toward those thousands 
of British and Canadian boys who 
fell all around Ypres and whom Col- 
onel McCrae, before he fell, immor- 
talized by his poem, “We Shall Not 
Sleep.” 

The poppies bloomed _ bright 
among the ruins and the graves, one 
little hopeful sign of life for those 
returning to endeavor to rebuild 
their homes and villages. 

It is rightly termed No Man’s 
Land. Who could live in that dis- 
torted, shell-torn land, filled with 
ruins, debris, graves, tanks, dug- 
outs, and row upon row of white 
crosses! 

We found one courageous soul 
upon our return from tramping, the 
keeper of the big hotel in Ypres, 
back there to live again. Tears 
filled his eyes as he spoke of his 
“erande hotel” and his old home and 
friends; but there in his little shack 
was the beginning of the second ho- 
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tel, and we enjoyed one of his own 
good meals, cooked with little or 
nothing, but good, nevertheless. 

We had left our party the night 
before, and suddenly our 24-hour 
pass loomed before us. This was 
our third day out from Brussells. 
So we looked back upon the black, 
broken shadows of the trees and all 
that sad scene, and turned our faces 
towards Brussells once more. 

Well, will wonders never cease! 
We passed the M. P. and out into 
the Place, so well pleased with our- 
selves that we decided to try Ant- 
werp the next day. So early to 
bed, up again at daybreak, and up 
to that beautiful seaport city to visit 
the famous art galleries with Ru- 
bens’ and Van Dyck’s originals, and 
the old cathedral with its immense 
organ, wonderfully carved pulpit 
and Rubens’ masterpiece, “The 
Descent from the Cross.” It was 
good to find these beautiful old edi- 
fices and art treasures left whole. 

We walked all day and learned 
to love the city and the little Bel- 
gian girl whom we found to be an 
old friend in. Bordeaux, where she 
was a refugee and working in one 
of our canteens. , 

At evening we trotted back to 
Brussells. Yes, we must leave the 
next morning or be led out by the 
Provost Marshal’s gentle hand; so 
we didn’t see all we wanted of. Brus- 
sells, but we made one more trip, 
to the place of Edith Cavell’s exe- 
cution and to the graves of those 
Belgian martyrs shot in Brussells 
by Germans as alleged spies. One 
never saw a more unlovely spot. We 
stood where the firing. squad had 
stood, then turned and left, sick at 
heart with our thoughts. 

Back we. journeyed-to our hotel 
to pack up our kits and leave, this 
time for our port and home. A 
glorious A. W. O. L. trip it was, 
lasting 10 days more and taking us 
out of Belgium, back to France and 
soon after to the grand old U. S. A. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE’S MOST FRIENDLY TREES 


By Rev. Roland D, Sawyer 


No. l. 
THE PINE. 


“And the Lord God planted a gar- 
den, and put therein the man he 
had formed, and out of the ground 
made to grow every tree that is 
pleasant to the sight and good for 
food.” —The Scriptures. 


Nature has two great forces which 
far outrun all others in their infiu- 
ence on mankind, the ocean and the 
forests. From the depths of the 
seas came all forms of life, and the 
connecting arms of rivers and seas 
made civilization possible. The 
fish and the shell-fish sustained the 
earliest tribes, and then as man 
made his bow and arrow he was 
able to follow along the sea-edge 


and follow the streams, and finally 


to branch off thru the great forests, 
living upon the nuts, fruits, and an- 
imal life which he found living 
there. Trees were man’s early 
shelter, his first altars for worship; 
the leafy coverts were his inalien- 
able posseSsion which he defended 
with his life. 

And as civilization began among 
the trees in the history of man, so 
it began in the New World. The 
settler from Europe found the great 
Atlantic ‘coast from Virginia to 
New England an almost universal 
forest. The hardy groups that set- 
tled Dover, Exeter, Hampton and 
Portsmouth, and later pushed up 
into other parts of the State, located 
amid the great forests where the 
woodman’s axe had n’er been heard 
till their own hardy blows rang out. 
The entire Atlantic coast was a 
pathless wilderness to all save the 
native sons of the forests, the red- 
men. And those forests, which had 
dropped their life. upon the earth 
for thousands of years, had made 
fertile the ground for man’s seed. 


The settler cleared away the moss- 
covered giants, let the sun warm 
the dampness of the forests, and 
dropped his rye, buckwheat, beans, 
corn, turnips—and Mother-Nature 
did the rest. 

The primitive forests varied 
somewhat, but the predominating 
tree was the pine. That beautiful, 
fragrant and musical tree was to 
our ancestors the most friendly of 
all the family of the forest. Maine 
calls itself the “Pine-Tree State,” 
but New Hampshire could have 
claimed the title just as well, for 
we had as many of the pines to the 
acre as Maine, and they ran just as 
high and straight; for we find as 
late as about 1750 the King of Eng- 
land ordered all pines that were 
over 150 feet in height and suitable 
for masts should be blazed and kept 
for His Majesty’s Navy. Many of 
the noble trees of primitive growth 
ran above 200 feet in height. New 
Hampshire down to 1784 carried 
the Pine Tree on its state shield. 

The Pine is a great democratic 
tree, it is found in every land, and 
is loved by every race, but of all 
the kinds of pine, none is so beau- 
tiful, graceful and friendly to man 
as the white pine—the native pine 
of New Hampshire. It is a pyramid 
of beauty and majesty, and the warm 
sun plays in flickering rays thru its 
silken needles; looking into a pine 
grove aS we approach it we see a 
most beautiful series of whorls of 
branches, banked one upon another. 
There is a delicate fragrance from 
the pine and a gentle and musical 
purring which fills the soul with 
peace. Whether seen from afar as 
it gives character and beauty to the 
landscape, or from close range as 
we lie upon a.carpet of needles at 
its roots, the pine-tree is always a 
joy to the sight. The evergreens 
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are the friendliest family of trees 
for man and animal and the white- 
pine is the friendliest of the family. 

The evergreens are the oldest 
trees, best known to man, most use- 
ful to him; and none are more use- 
ful than the white-pine. The scrip- 
ture does not say, but I am quite 
sure the tree that the Lord God first 
planted for man was the White- 
Pine. The wood of the pine is so 
light, inflammable , soft-grained, 


easily cut and handled, that it early 
became the favorite tree for use in 
building and warming the home, 
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for implements and the like, among 
our ancestors. The pines were tents 
of coolness and shelter spread out 
in protection over the settlers of 
New Hampshire, and we their sons 
and daughters should love and fit- 
tingly admire and preserve the 
stately, graceful, friendly trees that 
have meant so much to near 300 
years of human life in our state. 

Winnicunnit, “the beautiful place 
of the pines.” was the Indian name 
for old Hampton, and it might fit- 
tingly have been the name of the 
entire state. 





THE SUMMIT: CUBE MOUNTAIN, FEBRUARY 22, 1919 
By Walter B. Wolfe. 


You climbed the peak with me 
Ernest, Ned and Paul, 
Toiled up thru drifted snows 


Ever onward 


Unto the summit’s glory, 
Windswept, barren— 


With drifted snows 


Vying with the grey-green lichen 
Upon the cold grey rock.... 

You reached the heights, 

Looked out into the haze, 


And passed— 
Alone I stood 


Far, far above the banked snow clouds— 
There, far below, the silent valleys 
Patched with flecks of sun and shade, 
And the habitations of men 


Far, far below.... 


O wind swept silence 
High upon the mountain’s peak 


You have shown me 


The majesty of loneliness.... 


They have passed, 


Ernest and Ned and Paul, 


Alone— 


I have seen the soul 
Of the mountain.... 





EDITORIAL 


As will be gathered from the re- 
view of its work published else- 
where in this number, the. New 
Hampshire Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1918-20 was not an ambitious 
body. Most of its votes were in the 
negative and most of the affirmative 
action which it did take was not of 
great importance. If the seven 
amendments to the constitution 
which it proposes are all ratified by 
the people they will take two dead 
letters from the Bill of Rights; will 
reduce by one-fourth the size of the 
House of Representatives; will al- 
low civil pensions; will make the 
Governor’s veto power a more con- 
venient instrument for shaping the 
state’s financial policy; and _ will 
open the whole field of incomes and 
inheritances to state taxation. 
These last two amendments are im- 
portant and necessary, because the 
limit almost has been reached of the 
burden which state taxation can 
place upon the present available 


subjects of its power. The state 
must have more money and the 
easiest and best way in which it 
can get it is by these new taxes. 
We have little doubt that two-thirds 
of the voters: will recognize this 
exigency and vote “yes” on these 
amendments. Our own opinion is 
that the other five amendments also 
should prevail. No crisis will fol- 
low if they are beaten, but there will 
be an improvement in various con- 
ditions if they are adopted. Some, 
with future-piercing vision, feel and 
express regret that the convention 
refused to submit to the people 
amendments allowing the special 
taxation of growing wood and tim- 
ber; providing a less expensive and 
cumbersome mode of amending the 
constitution; and establishing the 
principle of the referendum. But 
the majority of the delegates evi- 
dently believed that in conservatism 
was safety; and perhaps they were 
right. 





OUR WORLD AT PEACE 


By Charles Nevers Holmes 


The war-tide ebbs, the peace-tide flows, 
No more death’s anvil rings and glows, 
No roaring guns—the mangled dead— 
And sun-kissed field no more is red; 

The sword is sheathed, the dove returns, 
Again the hearth-fire brightly burns, 
And by that cheerful light and heat 
Some happy household sits—complete. 





A BOOK OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


RHYMES OF VERMONT RURAL LIFE. 
By Daniel L. Cady. Pp. 279. 
Frontispiece portrait. Rutland, 
Vt: 


Maine has her Holman Day; 
New Hampshire has her Sam Wal- 
ter Foss; Vermont has her Daniel 
L. Cady. Straight from the soil 
their poetic inspiration; true to the 
hearts of the people the sentiment 
of their verses. Doctor Cady was 
born just: across the Connecticut 
river from New Hampshire in 
Windsor, Vermont, and attended 
school at our famous old Kimball 
Union Academy, Meriden; so that 
he seems like one of our own folks. 
And while he insists upon the Ver- 
mont title, not only on his book, 
but in the headlines of his individual 
poems, the rhymes themselves ap- 
ply just as well to the state whose 
mountains are white as to that 
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whose mountains are green. Pick- 
ing apples, boiling sap, making soap, 
planting corn, working up the wood- 
pile, cleaning out the “suller,” 
mending brush fence, dipping can- 
dles, banking up the house, picking 
stone, butchering in the fall, playing 
checkers, washing sheep, blasting 
stone, burning brush, pitching hay, 
working on the road; we do them 
all on New Hampshire farms just 
as they do across the river. And 
with just the change of a word we 
can say with our neighbor poet: 


The native hills of old Vermont 
Are bout as good as hills can be; 
They kindly met my opening eyes, 
I hope they’ll be the last I see. 
When folks get back from ’round the world 
They sorter fill a long-felt want— 
There’s nothing neater on the map 
Than these old hills of old Vermont. 


By Harold Vinal 


I would not have you bound to me, 
Through all eternity, 

But free and buoyant as a bird, 
That beats above the sea. 


Yet glad to know you thought of me, 
Though far away— 

And that your spirit follows mine 
Both night and day. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


SUMNER WALLACE 


Sumner Wallace of Rochester, one of 
the not large number of New Hampshire 
millionaires, was born in Rochester, March 
7, 1856, the second son of Ebenezer G. 
and Sarah E. (Greenfield) Wallace, and 
died at his winter home, Lake Wales, 
Florida, January 11. He was educated in 
the schools of Rochester, at South Ber- 
wick, Me., Academy and at Dartmouth 
College, where he graduated in 1877. His 
life work was in the great shoe manu- 
facturing business founded by his father 
and uncle, but his financial connections 
were important and far-reaching, so that 
he was an officer of banks and corporations 
in half a dozen states At home he was 
president of the Rochester Trust Com- 
pany, director of the Concord & Montreal 
and Manchester & Lawrence railroads, etc. 
A Republican in politics, he represented 
his city in the Legislature of 1885 and was 
a member of Governor Frank W. Rollins’ 
council, but refused further preferment. 
He was a Mason and Odd Fellow. His 
wife and four sisters survive him. 


JOSEPH W. CHASE 


Joseph Warren Chase, born in Chester, 
Dec. 2, 1830, the son of Captain Joseph 
and Mehitable (Hall) Chase, died in the 
same town February 9. In youth he was 
employed in Manchester, Chicopee and 
Worcester, Mass., but for the past 63 
years had resided on the same farm in 
Chester. He served in the Civil War in 
Company C of the First New Hampshire 
Regiment of Heavy Artillery, and was a 
member of the G. A. R. He married 
Mary P. Edwards of Worcester, who died 
35 years ago. Of their five children, two 
survive, Mrs. Linda McCannon and Ed- 
ward C. Chase. John C. and Charles B. 
Chase of Derry are nephews. Mr. Chase 
was a good citizen of the type that is 
becoming regrettably rare. Especially will 
he be missed because of the great fund of 
local history which he had stored in an 
unusually retentive memory. 


WINSLOW T. PERKINS 


Winslow T. Perkins, born in Tamworth, 
Jan. 4, 1837, the second son of True Per- 
kins, died at his home in Malden, Mass., 
Jan. 15. He attended New Hampton 
Institution and in early life was in business 
in Minneapolis. Called home by the ill- 
ness of his mother he remained here to 
engage in railroading, his first position be- 
ing that of agent at Dover. Steady pro- 
motion followed, and in 1890 he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Eastern Di- 
vision of the Boston & Maine, a position 
which he held for 20 years, retiring in 1910. 
A Republican in politics, he had served in 
the Dover city government and New 
Hampshire Legislature. He was a Mason 
and Odd Fellow. His wife, Caroline 


(Gray) Perkins, and two sons, George 
W. and Edwin C., survive him. 


Rev. WILLIAM W. RANNEY 


Rev. William Watson Ranney, pastor of 
the Church of Christ at Hanover since 
September, 1917, died Feb. 2. He was 
born at North Bennington, Vt., June 30, 
1864, and graduated from Williams Col- 
lege in 1885. For a time he was in Y. M. 
C. A. work, later studying for the min- 
istry at Andover Theological Seminary. 
After graduation there he was a member 
of the Maine Missionary Band, working 
in the rural sections of that state. For 
13. years he was pastor of the Park Con- 
gregational Church at Hartford, Ct. Af- 
ter spending a year in travel in the mission 
fields of Asia, Mr. Ranney accepted a call 
to the First Congregational Church of Col- 
orado Springs, Col., where he remained 
until 1916. A year of further study at 
Yale and Andover was followed by his 
call to Hanover. Mr. Ranney leaves a 
wife, Helen, the daughter of Rev. George 
E. Street, D.D., of Exeter, and a daughter, 
Mary. 





PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


Men who are widely known in the 
banking and business world comprise the 
officers and directorate of the New Eng- 
land Guaranty Corporation, which, al- 
though only in business since the first of the 
present year, has already earned profits 
that are sufficient to pay the 1920 dividends 
on all preferred shares now outstanding. 

Chandler M. Wood, president of the 
Metropolitan Trust Company of Boston 
and a director or other officer in many 
financial and business institutions, is presi- 
dent of the new corporation. Arthur J. 
Skinner, president of the Commercial 
Trust Company of Springfield, is active 
vice-president. Richard E. Breed, presi- 
dent of the American Gas & Electric Com- 
pany of New York, and John H. Harring- 
ton, owner and publisher of the Lowell 
Sun, are also vice-presidents. Horace E. 
Hildreth, director of the Waltham Watch 
Company, is treasurer. Arthur G. Hosmer 
is secretary and assistant treasurer. 

Christopher L. Meyerdirks, who, for 
some 18 years managed the credit depart- 
ment of Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne of New 
York without the loss of a dollar, has be- 
come credit manager for the new corpora- 
tion. Mr. Meyerdirks is considered one 
of the country’s greatest experts in his 
field of labor, and it is very largely through 
such channels as he has represented that 
commercial banking, so long practised in 
continental Europe with wonderful success, 
has at last been adopted in the United 
States as the best known means of com- 
mercial expansion. 

The other directors all successful and 
substantial men in their lines of business, 
are as follows: Daniel E. Storms, vice- 
president of the Perelstrous & Storms Tool 
Corporation, New York; H. L. Handy, 
president of the H. L. Handy Company, 
Springfield; I. T. McGregor, vice-presi- 
dent of the Commercial Trust Company, 
Springfield; S. W. Jameson, president of 
the United Life & Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, Cor.cord, N. H.; Charles P. Hol- 
land, president of the Plymouth County 
Trust Company, Brockton; Frank H. Page, 
president of the National Equipment Com- 
pany, Springfield; former Congressman 
Eugene E. Reed of Manchester, N. H., 
active vice-president of the Watson-Wil- 
liams Company, Boston; Charles E. Schoff, 
president of the Franklin County Savings 
Bank & Trust Company, St. Albans, Vt.; 
Charles E. Hatfield, president of the First 
National Bank, West Newton; Edward H. 


Watson, president of the Watson-Williams 
Company, Boston; Frank P. Comstock, 
vice-president of the People’s Savings 
Bank, Providence; Col. Walter R. Porter, 
treasurer of the Troy blanket mills, Keene, 
N. H.; Clifton Colburn, president of the 
Manufacturers’ National Bank, Lynn; H. 
Douglas Williams, treasurer of the Wat- 
son-Williams Company, Boston; Alfred D. 
Fisher, shoe manufacturer, Lynn; former 
Gov. Charles M. Floyd, president of the 
Floyd Clothing Company, Manchester, N. 
H.; Charles A. Littlefield of Littlefield 
& Moulton, box manufacturers, Lynn. 

The home office of the New England 
Guaranty Corporation is in the Sears build- 
ing, corner of Court and Washington 
streets, Boston. As indicated, its business 
is commercial banking which consists, in 
brief, of the purchase of open commercial 
accounts receivable and acceptances, from 
well rated manufacturers and jobbers, pay- 
ing therefor about 80 per cent of their 
face value upon receipt of proof of ship- 
ment. The remaining 20 per cent is re- 
tained as a guaranty and paid only as each 
account is collected. The method is ex- 
plained fully in a prospectus which the 
company issues upon request. 

Manufacturers are inclined to give an 
enthusiastic reception to a plan like this 
which enables them to increase their busi- 
ness without resorting to the expedient 
now so common of an increase in capital 
stock, with the resulting perpetual drain 
upon future earnings. 

The phenomenal success of the com- 
panies started in Baltimore some years ago 
to operate along these lines is striking evi- 
dence of the need of such banking service. 
The organization:of. such an institution 
with an authorized captal of $2,000,000 in 
Boston is also an effort to hold New Eng- 
land business in its local channels which 
bids fair to bring good results. 

The fiscal agent for the new corporation 
is the Watson-Williams Company, invest- 
ment bankers, through whose efforts and 
instrumentality this splendid system has 
been brought to Boston and New England 
and developed. The Watson-Williams 
Company, in fact, secured the first business 
here. : 

The State Street Trust Company is trans- 
fer agent, the American Trust Company 
registrar, and Barker, Wood & Williams 
general counsel for the corporation.—Bos- 
ton Herald, Feb. 10. 





NEW ISSUE 
Tax Free in New Hampshire and Vermont. 
Free of Normal Federal Income Taxes. Massachusetts State Income Tax Refunded. 


$150,000 PEERLESS INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE COMPANY 
8 Per Cent. Cumulative Sinking Fund First Preferred Stock 


PAR VALUE $100. 
Preferred as to Assets and Dividends. 


Dividends payable quarterly on the first days of February, May, 
August and November. 


NO MORTGAGE OR FUNDED DEBT. 


‘Informing regarding this issue and the business of the Company as set 
forth in the letter from W. E. Cook, President of the Company, may be 
summarized as follows: 


1. The company manufactures a superior grade of weatherproof wire 
by using in a large measure unspun cotton for insulation in place 
of the manufactured braid universally used by other manufacturers. 
A basic patent as well as numerous patents on special machinery 
employed in the production fully cover the product. 

The Company’s business has grown rapidly since its inception, 
without active solicitation for orders, and the demand for the 
Company’s product is constantly increasing. With additional 
working capital, the Company can accept orders which will tax 
the plant to its fullest capacity. 

No bonds, mortgages or other liens can be placed on the property 
without the consent of 75% of the outstanding first preferred shares. 
The first preferred stock is entitled to 110 and accumulated divi- 
dends in case of liquidation or dissolution of the Company. 

The Company pledges itself to create a Sinking Fund of at least 
2% of the outstanding first preferred stock annually, commencing 
November 15th, 1921, and each year thereafter; the fund is to be 
applied each year first, to the purchase of the first preferred stock 
at the market price, not to exceed 110 and accrued dividend, and 
any sum remaining to the redemption of first preferred stock. _ 
The Company pledges itself not to alter or repeal the Certificate 
of Incorporation nor the By-Laws which relate to the first preferred 
stock without the consent of 75% of the outstanding first pre- 
ferred shares. 

The proceeds from the sale of the first_preferred stock are to be 
used to provide additional working capital. 

The advantages of this industry are its stability, steady and per- 
manent growth, high character of accounts receivable, rapid turn- 
over of working capital, and large percentage of capital in liquid 
assets. 

The net earnings are now at the rate of about 214 times the dividend 
requirements and after completion of present financing the net 
earnings will be greatly increased. 


PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


ALONZO ELLIOTT & COMPANY 


HERBERT A. McELWAIN, President 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


ESTABLISHED 1896 INCORPORATED 1909 


20 AMHERST STREET MANCHESTER, N. H. 
| Telephone 952, 
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